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BEGIN    TAPE    1:4:1 

JW:        We'll  start  with  your  birthplace  and  birthdate. 

SC:         Roaring  River.    January  22,    1885.    North  Carolina. 

JW:         I  assume  you  were  born  at  home? 

SC:         Yes,   my  grandmother  was  what  they  call  one  of  those  "grannies".    My  father's 
mother  was  a  mid-wife.    She  brought  me  into  the  world.     In  fact,   there  was  no 
doctor  in  that  section.     Practically  all  of  the  Black  babies  in  that  section,   why 
she  brought  them  into  the  world. 

JW:        Were  there  any  particular  stories  told  about  your  birth? 

SC:        Ho^    No,    I  never  heard.     It  seemed  to  be  a  normal  birth.     I've  never  really 
heard  anything  about . .  .    any  stories  about  my  birth  . 

JW:        Who  were  you  named  for? 

SC:  I  really  don't  know.     I  think  that  there  must  be  somebody  or  some  relative^ 

I  guess,  who  was  named  Sadie,   because  there  were  two  brothers  and  they  both 
named  their  daughters  Sadie.    And  so  I  don't  know  for  whom.    We  were  both 
Sadie  Hackett.    We're  first  cousins  and  we  were  both  Sadie  Hacketts.     But  I 
never  heard  if  I  was  named  for  somebody, 

JW:        Did  you  have  a  middle  name? 

SC:         Emma. 

JW:         Emma.    Sadie  Emma  Hackett. 
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SC:         I  think  the   Emma  was  from  one  of  mother's  sisters  because  she  had  a  sister 
named  Emma. 

JW:        What  was  Roaring  River  like? 

SC:         Well,   it  was  just  a  rural  section,   you  know.     It's  just  a  rural  section. 

JW:        What  big  city  is  it  near? 

SC:  Let  me  see...    Well,   I  was  just  trying  to  think  .. .    Because  that  was  In  the 

nest  of,   you  know,   just    small,   rural.    There  was  Rhonda  and  Roaring  River 
and  Wilkesboro.    They  were  just  at  that  time  small  rural  cities.    Qn  background, 
her  daughter  saysv'About  an  hour  and  a  half  from  Charlotte  .")X'  guess  the 
nearest  big  city  was  Charlotte. 

JW:         Did  yourfamily  own  the  property  they  lived  on? 

SC:         Yes,  they  did.    My  mother's  folks  owned  their  property,   and  my  father's 
folks  owned  their  property. 

JW:         Was  that  unusual  in  that  area? 

SC:         Say  what? 

JW:         Was  that  unusual  for  Blacks  to  own  thei  r  own  land? 

SC:         Oh,   no.     Oh,  no.    There  were  quite  a  few  people,   you  know,  who  had... 
In  fact,   the  Hickersons  and  the  Hacketts.    Then  in  Texas  my  father's  brother 
owned  several,   oh,   I  guess  about  a  thousand  acres  or  something  like  that.  .  . 
Because  he  went  in  the  early,   early  days,   he  went  from  North  Carolina  to 
Texas.    My  cousin,   Ruth  Lasartamay,   has  a  written  account  of  the  two 
brothers  who  came  to  Texas  in  the  early  days  and  bought  up  a  whole  lot  of  land. 

JW:        What  part  of  Texas?    Do  you  know  where  that  is? 

SC:         Oh,     yes,    I  do.     One  lived  in  Troup.    He  graduated  In  Ann  Arbor  and  went 
down  to  Troup  and  taught  for  twenty-five  years.    Then  the  one  that  had,   oh, 
about  one  thousand  acres.   Uncle  Oliver,   he  lived  in  Tyler,  Texas. 

JW:  Well,  what  I'm  saying  is  that  this  was  only  about  twenty  years  after  slavery, 

SC:  I  know. 

JW:  How  did  they  come  by  Require]  that  land? 

SC:  I  never  heard.     I  never  heard  how  they  came  by  it. 

JW:  Were  they  born  free? 
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SC:         No,  no.    They  were  slaves. 

JW:        Were  your  father  and  mother  both  bom  In  slavery? 

SC:         Yes,   my  mother  and  father  —  they  were  quite  small,   you  know.     But  they 
were  bom  ijn  slaveryj, 

JW:         What  motivated  them  to  come  to  Califomia? 

SC:  Pardon? 

JW:         What    made  them  move  to  California? 

SC:         Well,   my  father's  cousin  was  a  bishop...     Petty.    He  had  to  come  out  on 
account  of  religious  I|ape  unintelligibly]  business.    Then    he  thought  it 
would  be  better  for  my  father  to  move  North.    He  thought  that  he  could  raise 
his  children  under  freer  conditions.    And  so  he  colonized.    There's  a  quite 
a  few  people  who  were  here  as  a  result  of  his.  . .    fefforts"]  —    He's  quite  a 
colonizer. 

JW:  His  name  again? 

SC:  His  name  was  Bishop  Petty. 

JW:  And  was  that  A.M. E.? 

SC:  Zion.    A.M.E.  Zion.    He  was  one  of  the  first,   one  of  the  early  Zion  bishops. 

JW:  How  did  people  get  from  North  Carolina  out  here? 

SC:  By  train. 

JW:  Oh,  so  these  were  people  with  at  least  a  little  bit  of  money. 

SC:  Oh,   yes,   you  see... 

JW:  They  weren't  sharecroppers? 

SC:         Oh,   no,  no.    There's  none  of  my  folks  were  ever  sharecroppers.    They  owned 
their  own  land. 

JW:         I  was  speaking  about  the  other  Blacks  who  came  with  them,   or  came  around  the 
same  time. 

SC:         Well,    I  don't  know.    Now,  see,   there  was  the  friend  In  Alameda,    Ida  Clinton  — 
she's  eighty-eight.    Her  folks  came  out  in  the  same  train  as  my  mother.    But 
I  don't  know  their  financial  situation.     I  really  don't  know.     I  don't  know  whethe 
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SC:         they  had  owned  property  or  not.    But  I  do  know  that  her     father  was  a  half- 
brother  to  the  husband  of  one  of  our/^churchj  members.    So  she  might  know 
because  her  husband  was  half-brother  to  these  Clintons  who  came  out  with 
my  parents.    So  I  don't  know.    She  would  probably  know  because  her  husband 
was  a  half-brother  to  the  Clintons. 

JW:        Do  you  remember  the  trip  out?    (I  guess  you  were  too  young  to   remember.) 
How  old  were  you  when  you  came  to  California? 

SC:  I  don't  remember  anything  of  the  trip  because  I  was  only  a  year  old. 

JW:         What  is  your  first  memory  of  being  out  here? 

SC:         Well,    I  tell  you  what.     I  don't  remember  San  Francisco  at  all,   because  my  first 
remembrance  is  when  I  was  four  years  old.     I  can't  remember  any  further  back 
than  four  years  old.     I  know  that  we  lived  on  Oak  Street  in  Alameda.    He  (jpy 
fatherjiived  there  just  long  enough  to,  oh,   he  lived  there,    I  guess,   'round  about 
two  years  —  renting  about  two  years.    Then  I  can  remember  as  a  little  girl 
that  he  sent  my  mother  and  me  down  to  the  new  house  from  the  rented  one.    And 
I  know  that  when  the  express  man  came  with  some  of  the  furniture,   that  I 
went  to  the  door  to  open  it  up  for  the  furniture  and  I  was  four  years  old.     I 
can't  remember  back  any  further  than  four  years. 

JW:        That's  fine.     I  was  just  wondering...    what  made  him  settle  in  Alameda.    Because 
there  were  no. . . 

SC:         Because  he  thought  it  was  a  quiet  residential  town.    You  know,  Alameda  in 
1888  was  just  a  glorified  country  town.     It  wasn't  anything  like  the  bustling 
metropolis  that  it  is  these  days.    Horse  and  buggy  days,   you  know,  and  a 
whole  lot  of  vacant  lots  and  everything.    So  he  decided  that  he  would  rather 
move  across  the  Bay  to  a  quiet,   residential  town. 

JW:        How  did  people  get  back  and  forth  between  Alameda  and  Oakland? 

SC:         They  had  the  engine.    You  went  by  train  to  the  terminal.    Then  you  crossed 
the  Bay  in  a  ferryboat.    They  had  a  ferryboat  for  years. 

JW:        To  get  from  Oakland  to  San  Francisco,  or  from  Oakland  to  Alameda? 

SC:         No,   from  Oakland  to  Alameda. . .  when  I  was  a  very  small  girl  they  had  horse 
cars. 

JW:         Oh,   they  had  bridges  then?    There  was  no  tunnel,    I  know. 

SC:         No,  no.     Oh,   no,  no,   no. 

JW:         But  there  were  bridges? 
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SC:         There  were  bridges. 

JW:         I  thought  there  was  just^onlyja  ferry,  also,   between  Alameda  and  Oakland, 

SC:         No,   they  used  to  have  a  drawbridge,   you  know.    Where  they  have  the/ Alameda^ 
Tube  now,  there  used  to  be  a  drawbridge.    And  sometimes,   you  know,   if  you 
had  to  make  a  deadline,   sometimes  you  would  find  that  the  bridge  was  open 
and  you'd  be  on  that  part  that  swung  around  over  the  water  to  let  a  boat  through. 

JW:        Did  you  have  brothers  and  sisters  in  Alameda? 

SC:         Oh,   my  goodness,   my  mother  had  twelve  children  of  whom  I  outlived  7.  (Chuckle   ) 
I  should  say  I  did.    There's  only  five  of  us  living  now.    Seven  have  gone  on. 

JW:         What  are  their  names,   in  the  order  they  came? 

SC:  Oh,  there's  Nora,   come  next  to  me,  and  then  Myrtle,  who's  a  retired  nurse  in 

Phoenix,  Arizona.    There's  my  brother,   Luther.    My  brother,  Arthur.    The  baby, 
Reuben,  who  only  lived  three  days.    My  brother,    Paul.    A  brother,   Lincoln. 
A  sister,  Alice.    A  sister,   Grace.    A  sister,   Josephine.     Let's  see,    I  guess  I've 
covered  the  waterfr...     Is  that  twelve?    Oh,  oh,  Teresa. 

JW:  Is  she  the  youngest? 

SC:  Oh,   no,  no,   no.    No,  she  came  after  Arthur. 

JW:  Were  they  bom  pretty  closely  together? 

SC:  Oh,  about  two  years  apart,   usually  about  tv/o  years  apart. 

JW:        Were  your  brothers  and  sisters  your  playmates  and  your  best  friends  as  a  young 
girl? 

SC:         Oh,   yes.    Yes,  we  used  to  have  a  lot  of  fun  together.    We  played  together, 
yes. 

JW:        Did  you  play  with  White  children  in  the  neighborhood  as  well? 

SC:         Oh,  sure,   because  we  were  the  only  Black  family  in  our  block.     It's  just  that 
we    were  the  only  Blacks  there  In  our  block. 

JW:        So,   your  mother  felt  free  to  let  you  run  around  In  the  neighborhood.  , . 

SC:  Oh,   no.    We  did  not  "run  around".    We  had...     In  those  days  we  had  fences 

and  you  just...    you  didn't  run  the  streets  — Oh,    Lord,   no.    Ycu   didn't  run  the 
streets.    You  stayed  within  the  limits,  within  the  limits  that. .  .    All  of  the 
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SC:  houses  had  this  fence  all  the  way  across.  It  didn't  have  these  open  lawns  .  . . 
There  was  a  fence  between  you  and  the  neighbor  on  either  side,  and  a  fence 
In  front  with  a  gate.    And  you  better  stay  on  the  Inside  of  that  gate. 

JW:         How  did  you  get  to  meet  the  other  children? 

SC:         Well,   you  went  to  school  with  them.     If  they  came,   they  played  in  your  backyard 
with  you.    You  didn't  run  the  streets. 

JW:         But  as  far  as  you  know,  no  one's  parents  were  telling  them  not  to  play  with  you 
because  you  were  Black? 

SC:         Oh,   no,  no,  no.     Of  course,   there  were  always  those  who  thought  they  were, 
you  know,  too  good  (to  be  associated  with  Negroes].     But,   as  a  general  thing, 
the  neighbors...  oh,   my  goodness,   the  neighbors  were  very  friends,  very 
friendly.    Because,  you  see,   there  were  so  few  Black  people  that  these  racial 
conflicts  didn't  come  up  too  much.    Sometimes  the  Blacks  and  Whites. ,  . 
Maybe  some  White  kid  would  call  you  "nigger",   and  then  there  were  fisticuffs, 
you  know.    Because  they  didn't  suffer  being  called  "nigger",   you  know. 
Because  I,   myself,    I  was  a  fiery  little  youngster,  and  I  always  hated  being 
called  "nigger"  .    And  I  know  I  hove.  . .     I  have  hod  to  jump  up  In  the  air,   and 
I  would  slap  them,  you  know.    Anytime  anybody  would  call  me   "nigger",   I'd 
slap  them. 

JW:        Did  you  call  them  names  in  return? 

SC:         Oh,   no,   no,  no.     I  wasn't  allowed  to.    My  mother  would  have  skinned  me 
alive.    No,   no.     I  never  called  any  kids  names. 

JW:        Your  mother  had  twelve  children  and  you  are  the  oldest? 

SC:         I  am  the  oldest. 

JW:         So  I  guess  In  some  sense  you  were  held  responsible  for  a  lot  of  what  they  did? 

SC:         Well,  yes.    You  know,   more  or  less,    I  had  to  kind  of...    because  some  of  the 
youngest  ones,     you  know,     could  have  been  my  children.    So  I  had  to  be 
"little  mother".     I  recall    (chuckle),   there  was  a  rocker  that  I  gave  my  son. 
And  I  told  him,   I  said,   "Well,   this  has  had  quite  a  history,"    I  said,   "because 
sometimes  my  mother  would  be  cooking  and  I  would  be  rocking  the  baby  in 
front  of  the  fireplace"...  you  know,   they  used  to  have  colic  a  lot.     I  said, 
"I  have  rocked  the  babies.    And  when  I  grew  up  I  have  sat  In  front  of  the 
fireplace  with  boyfriends  or  other  friends."    (Chuokle.)    And  I  said,   "This 
rocker  has  had  quite  a  history." 
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JW:        Does  your  son  still  have  it? 

SC:         Oh,   he  said  he  has  it  up  in  his  Sacramento  home,   yes.     Oh,  yes.     It's  a  cherry 
wood  rocker.     It's  a  very  cute  little  thing.     Oh,   yes,   he  has  quite  a  few  of 
the  old  antiques  from  when  we  dismantled  the  family  home.  .  .    That  is  one  I 
gave  my  daughter,   that    china  cabinet  in  there.    My  father  bought  that  for  my 
mother  when  I...     I  can't  remember  when  we  didn't  have  that .    So,   you  know, 
I  divided  the  things  among  the  children  when  we  dismahtled  the  house. 

JW:        This  was  the  house  in  Alameda? 

SC:         Yes.     It  stood  there  for  seventy-seven  years.    So  when  I  got  to  be  eighty,   they 
decided  I  was  too  old  to  be  living  by  myself.    So  ever  since  eighty,    I  have  been 
living  over  here  with  my  daughter. 

JW:        What's  happened  to  the  house? 

SC:         Oh,  we  sold  it. 

JW:         Is  it  still  standing? 

SC:         Oh,  no,  no.    You  know,  Alameda  is  a  high-rise  city  now.    Whenever  they  buy 
a  home,   you  see,   they  put  in  apartment  houses.    Two  days  after  they  demolished 
that,   they  had  the  foundation  laid  for  the  apartment  house  that  Is  now  standing 
on  there. 

JW:         How  big  a  house  was  there?    How  many  rooms? 

SC:         Well,   by  the  time  my  father  got  through  remodeling  the  house,  there  were 
about  eight  rooms. 

JW:         So  all  the  time  you  had  to  share  rooms  with  your  brothers  and  sisters? 

SC:         Yes.  ^Daughter,  Alice  Royal:  [There  were  more  than  eight  rooms.     Upstairs 
and  downstairs.]  J 

SC:         Downstairs,   yes.    I  was  thinking  about  upstairs  and  downstairs. 

JW:        Was  it  a  normal  size  house  for  that  area  or  was  it  larger? 

SC:         Well,   it  was  just  a  cottage.    See,   when  the  family  was  small,   why,   you  know, 
they  had  just  the  upstairs.      Then  my  father  reflnished  it...  a  great  big  room 
downstairs  and  a  bedroom  downstairs  and  a  kitchen  downstairs.    Then  later  on, 
there  was  a  big,   oh,  kind  of  a  sun  room  added  on  to  the  house. 

JW:         Did  you  raise  things  In  the  yard? 

SC:         Oh,   my  goodness,   yes.    My  mother  raised  chickens.    She  raised   rabbits.    She 
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SC:         raised  squabs,   you  know,   to  sell.    And  in  those  days,  when  I  was  quite  small, 
why,   you  were  allowed  to  have  a  cow.     So  In  the  daytime  the  boys  used  to 
take  it  out  to. .  .    there  used  to  be  a  lot  of  pasture  land  at  the  end/of  the  street?. 
They  would  put  the  cow  out  to  pasture  and  then  bring  it  home  to  milk.    And 
then  there  was  a  great  big  vacant  lot  in  the  back  of  us.  .  ,    and  so,   you  know, 
how  people  begin  to  throw  debris  on  it.    So  this  man  said,   "Mrs.  Hackett,   if 
you  will  just  keep  this  lot  clean,   you  can  use  it  as  a  garden  until  I  get  ready 
to  sell  it."     So  they  fenced  it  in.    You  know,   it  went  clear  out  to  the  next 
street.    Then  they  made  a  gate  from  our  backyard.    And  she  had  this  huge 
vegetable  garden,   because  she  was  allowed  to  use  it  just  free  just  for  keeping  It 
clean.    So  she  used  to  raise  what  you  call  Alameda  Sweet  Corn.    Then  they 
would  plant  string  beans  that  went  up  the/jtalkj.    And  white  potatoes,   beets, 
carrots  and,  oh,   the  loveliest  beefsteak  tomatoes.    She  would  put  them  on  the 
side  of  the  house  and  she  would  make  stakes  so  they  grew  up  in  the  air. 

JW:         How  about  flowers? 

SC:         Oh,  she  always  had  flowers  in  the  front  yard.     And  there  was  something  she  used 
to  love  and  you  very  seldom  see  them  in  anybody's  garden.    (Until  we  hod  a 
driveway,   when  my  father  went  into  the  drayage  business.    Then  he  had  to  make 
a  driveway  there  where  she  used  to  keep  her  violets.)    They  used  to  have, .  .    oh, 
what's  the  name  of  that  thing  that  they  used  to  make  sachets  out  of? 

JW:         It  has  a  very  strong  scent? 

SC:         They. . .    and  she  used  to  have  these  beautiful .  . .  she  had  nasturt  lums;  she  had 
a  honeysuckle  vine.    We  used  to  love  to  see  the  hummingbirds  come  and  suckle. 
She  used  to  have  nasturtiums  and  she  used  to. . .  verbina,   heliotrope.  ,  .     you  know 
the  old  fashion...  and  she  always  had  Calla    lilies  in  her  garden.    Then  she  had 
a  lovely  rose  bush.     Let's  see,    I  think  they  called  it  Lady  Charlotte,    I  believe 
it  was.     Oh,   yes,   she  loved  her  flowers. 

JW:         She  must  have  had  a  lot  of  energy  if  she  had  practically  a  farm  and  all  of  these 
children. 

SC:         Oh,   my  mother,   my  mother!    My  mother  had  endless  energy.    She  was  the  earliest 
one  in  the  morning  and  the  last  one  to  go  to  bed  at  night.    (Chuckle) 

JW:         Did  your  energy  match  hers?    Or  did  you  find  yourself  worn  out  sometimes? 

SC:         (Chuckle)      I  think  I'm  a  pretty  good  second  to  her. 

JW:         What  kinds  of  chores  did  you  have  to  do? 

SC:         Well,  we  had  to  wash  dishes  which,  of  course,   like  most  kids,   we  hated.    And 
then  we  helped.  .  .    My  mother  did.  .  ,  when  we  were  small,  she  did  all  of  the 
cooking.    And  then  we  helped  to  brush  up  the  house  and  brush  the  garden  and 
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SC:         feed  the  chickens    and,   you  know,   things  like  that, 

JW:        Did  the  boys  do  as  much  as  the  girls? 

SC:         Well,   they  had,   you  know.  .  .  as  they  grew  up,   why  they  helped  my  father. 
My  father  went  into  the  drayage  business. 

JW:         Hauling  things? 

SC:         Yes.    Moving  people.    They  used  to  help  him  on  the  wagon.    And  when  they 
were  small,  then  they  just  had  to  take  their  turns  helping  wash  the  dishes,  too, 
to  wash  and  dry  the  dishes. 

JW:  You  had  wood  floors.  Did  you  have  to  scrub  them  with  sand  or  something?  I 
get  the  impression  that  there  was  just  a  lot  of  drudgery  in  a  big  house  in  those 
days. 

SC:         Well,    I  tell  you  what.     In  those  days,   no,  we  didn't  use  sand.    They  used  to  have 
what  they  call  sand  soap.     Oh,   yes,  and  I  tell  you  what.    Those  were  the  days 
before  vacuums.    Everybody  had  carpet  all  over  the    floor,   you  know.    So  when 
you  cleaned  a  room,   you  had  to  tie  up  your  head  to  keep  the  dust  from  settling 
in  there.    Then  they  either  took  wet  newspapers  —  sprinkled  it  over  so  you 
wouldn't  be  choked  with  the  dust  —  or  wet  tea  leaves  or  something.    And  you 
had  to  pin  up. .  ,    open  all  the  windows  and  pin  up  the  curtains,   you  know. 
And  then  you  would  move  the  furniture  in  the  other  room,   dust  and  move  it 
from  room  to  room  when  you  swept,   because  everything  had  to  be  done  with  a 
broom.    And  those  were  the  days  when  a  person  didn't  feel  as  if  they  had  got 
the  floor  clean  unless  they  got  down  on  the  floor,   you  know.    And  you'd  get 
down  on  the  floor,  with  a  pail  of  water,   and  wash  the  floor  that  way  with  soapy 
water. 

JW:        So  there  was  always  something  to  be  done. 

SC:         Oh,   my  goodness.     Oh,   yes,  and  the  old  fashioned  way  of  washing,   you  know, 
was  the  washboard.    That  was  before  the  machines  and  you  used  bluing,   you 
know.    And  they  had  a  big  boiler  to,  .  .  big  tin  boiler.     You'd  boil  your  clothes, 
you  know.    And  then  you'd  rinse  them  out.    And  the  last  water  was  the  bluing 
water  for  white  clothes,   you  know,   for  bluing.  .  .     instead  of  bleach,   you  used 
bluing  water.    The  rinse  and  then  the  bluing  water  for  the  whites.    And  then 
they  had  the  old-fashioned  flat  irons,   you  know.    And  you  ironed  your  clothes 
with  the  flat  irons.    And  you  made  your  own  starch.     On  the  ironing  board, 
they  used  to  have  the  paraffin,   you  know,   that  you'd  rub  the  iron  over  to  keep 
from  sticking  to  the  starch. 

JW:         Oh,   like  wax.     Okay,   you  said  that  your  mother,  . .    Why  would  you  get  a 
spanking? 
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SC:         Get  a  spanking? 

JW:        Yes.    Were  you  frequently  spanked? 

SC:         (Chuckle)      Well,   I  can't  remember  just  exactly,   you  know,    I  was...    my 
mother  said  I  was  never  mean  but  I  was  mischievous.    Sometimes,   you  know, 
maybe  you'd  get  to  fighting  or  something,   you  know,   the  kids  would  get  to 
fighting  each  other,   you  know,   just  a  little  mischief.    (Chuckle)      So  she,   oh, 
she  could.  . .    she  applied  it  to  the  seat  of  the  troubles,    Oh,   yes,   we  were 
raised  very,  very  strict. 

JW:        Did  your  father  spank  you,   too? 

SC:         Sometimes,  yes.    But  my  mother  mostly. 

JW:         What  kinds  of  things  did  you  do  when  you  weren't  working? 

SC:         We  played.    We  used  to  jump  rope  an  awful  lot. .  .    and  they  would  have  the.  .  . 
I  don't  see  kids  jump  rope. . .  they  used  to  jump  two  at  a  time. 

JW:         It  was  called  "Double  Dutch"  when  I  was  coming  up. 

SC:  Oh,   they  were? 

AR:         "French". 

SC:         And  then  you'd  skip  rope,   you  know.    And  another  thing,   too,  we  used  to  take 
cans  and  put  holes  in  it  and  put  strings  on  it.    And  you'd  walk  on  those  cans, 
you  know.    And  then  we'd  walk  on  stilts  and  we'd  play  "Last  Couple  Out. 
And  my  father  used  to  love  to  play  Bingo,  and  Lotto. 

JW:        What  is  Lotto? 

SC:         Well,    Lotto  Is,  well,    let  me  see.    They  had...  it  was  little  round  things  as 
I  remember.     It's  been  so  long  since  I  played  it  that  I've  almost  forgot.    And 
you  put  it  on  these  different  numbers.    And  then  we  played,   let's  see,   what  Is 
that...  oh,   those  things,   you  know...  those... 

JW:        Jacks? 

SC:         No,  not...    Oh,  yes  we  used  to  play  jacks.    And  then  what's  that  thing  that  has 
all  these  dots  on  It,   you  know? 

JW:         Dominoes? 

SC:         Dominoes.     Oh,   we  loved  to  play  dominoes...    all  those  games,   you  know. 
And  we'd  play  Old  Maid.    You  know,   it's  a  card  game  called   Old  Maid. 
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JW:        Right. 

SC:         And,   you  know,  all  those  different  things. 

JW:        Did  you  read  as  a  child? 

SC:         Oh,   my  land  ©'goodness!     I  loved  to  read!     My  mother  used  to  hove  to  come  and. .  . 
When  I  started  a  book,    I  always  wanted  to.  .  .     I  could  hardly  wait  to  see  the 
end.    And  my  mother  many  a  time,   you  know,    I  would  have. . .    you  know  we 
had  those  kerosene  lamps,   you  know,   because  there  was  no  electricity  and  gas. 
And  so  many  a  time  she  would  put  out  the  light  because  I  would  be  kind  of 
under  the  cover.     Oh,   and  I  always.  .  .     I  usually  read  books  far  beyond  my  age.  .  . 
Dickens.     I  liked  to  read  Dickens  and  I  liked  to...    Fenimore  Cooper,   you  know. 

JW:         The  Last  of  the  Mohicans? 

SC:         Yes.    The  Last  of  the  Mohicans  and  those  different  ones.     Oh,   I    always  was 
happy  to  read.     I  always  loved  to  read.     I  always  loved  poetry. 

JW:         Where  did  you  get  the  books,   from  the  library  or  did  they  buy  them? 

SC:         Well,    I  went  to  the  library,   and  then  my  father  was  a  great  reader.     I  was 

brought  up  with  books.     I  used  to...     I  had  a  library  ticket.    And  there  were 
books  around  the  house.    And  people  would  give  me  books  for  my  birthday,   you 
know.    So  I  was  just  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  books.    My  father  was  a 
great  reader  himself. 

JW:        What  did  he  do  before  he  got  Into  the  drayage  business? 

SC:         Oh,  well,  when  he  came...    when  he  first  came  to  San  Francisco,   I  don't    know 
through  whose  good  offices.     In  fact,   have  you  ^o  A.  RoyaJJ  got  that  xeroxed 
copy  of  that  newspaper  article?    For  six  years.  . .  he  was  a  clerk  on  27  California 
Street,   in  ship  chandlers.    And  he  was  there  for  six  years.    Then  Mr.  Gerwin  went 
bankrupt.    And  then  for  a  while  he  sold  things  on  commission.    And  then  he  went 
Into.  .  . 

JW:         Sold  what  kinds  of  things? 

SC:         Rubber  goods.    And  then  he  went  Into  business  for  himself  along  the  same  lines. 
But  in  those  days,   why,   even  sometime  your  own  people  didn't...  patronize  you. 
And  so,  after  that  he  always  went  Into  business  for  himself. 

END    TAPE    1:4:1 
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SC:  ...  since  it  was  a  Black  company.    They  bought  a  boat  called  "Providence". 

And  so  my  father  ran  that.    He  acted  as  a  commission  merchant.    He  used 
to  run  that  boat  up  the  Sacramento  River  and  get  watermelons  and  potatoes 
and  bring  them  back,   you  know,   here  and  sell  them.    And  then,    I  can't 
remember  just  exactly.,,  one  time  the  boat  foundered.    And  then  they  didn't 
have,  .  .     I  can't.  . .    I  don't  recall  what  happened  to  it.    But  they  didn't  have 
enough  money  to  replace  it.    So  then  he  went  into  the  moving  business  and 
he  had  a  number  of  men  that  worked  for  him.    So  that  was  what  heldidj. 
Then  he  had  the  carpet  cleaning  business.    [Slight  interruption]      Because 
he  always  had  a  business  of  his  own. 

JW:         I  assume  that  he What  did  he  think  of  Booker  T.  Washington? 

SC:         Well,   he  was  a  great  admirer.    He  didn't  know  him  too  closely,   but  when  he, . . 
I  think  that  he  was  a  great  admirer  of  Booker  T,  Washington,  and  when  Booker  T. 
Washington  several  years  ago  came  by  Oakland,   I  believe  my  father  had  to 
Introduce  him.     I  know  that  as  a  very  small  girl  that  I  went  to  see  him  and  I 
know  that  I  saw  my  father  up  on  the  platform  with  Booker  T.  Washington. 

By  the  way,    I  had  a  cousin  who  graduated  from  Tuskagee.    He  was  a  great 
admirer  of  his    Washington's     He  came  out  here  when  my  father's  brother's 
son...    He  graduated  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  after  graduating 
from  Tuskagee,  and  then  he  went  to  Meharry  to  do  some  postgraduate  work.     He 
ended   up  by  practicing  in  Phoenix,  Arizona  until  he  went  blind.    Then  he  had 
a  tubercular.,,  a  hospital  for  tubercular  patients  until  he  went  blind  and  then 
he  turned  this  hospital  into  an  inn. 

JW:  A  sanitorium  of  sorts? 

SC:  Pardon? 

JW:  A  sanitorium,   is  that  what  they  called  it? 

SC:  Yes. 

JW:  This  man's  name  was  what,  the  person  you  were  just  talking  about? 

SC:  Dr.  W.  C.  Hackett. 

JW:  And  were  his  patients  in  Phoenix  all  Black  or  were  they  different  races? 

SC:  Oh,  no,  no.  He  was  quite  an  obstetrician.  He  had  White  patients,  Mexicans, 
Indians  and  Blacks...  In  fact,  it's  such  a  small  world,  I  recall  that  one  time  I 
was  on  the  bus  and  this  White  woman  got  to  talking  to  me.     It  ended  that 
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SC:         she  had  been  one  of  my  cousin's  patients.    (Chuckle).    Small  world. 

JW:         It  intrugues  me  that  your  father  wanted  to  stay  independent.    He  didn't  want 
to  work  for  anyone  else  apparently, 

SC:         No,   It  seems  that  his  mother  taught  her  children  to  do  for  themselves,   not 

to  work  for  anybody  else.    So  most  of  her    sons  worked  on  their  own.    There 
was  one  that  was  a   school  teacher.    There  was  one  who,  .  ,    at  one  time  he 
was  a  Rijil  clerk  and  he  ended  up  as  a  photographer.    Then  there  was  Uncle 
Oliver  who  never  worked  for  anybody.    He  owned  land.    And  Uncle  Vester, 
Mrs.   Lasartamay's  father,   he  went  into  the  drayage  business. 

JW:         With  your  father? 

SC:         No,   no.    He  had  his  own  separate  one.    And  then  there  was  one  who  went 
into  the  plumbing  business.    They  were  men  who  wanted  to.  . .    they  did  not 
want  to  work  for  anybody. 

JW:         Well,  why  is  it  that...    Why  do  you  think  that  your  father...    What  did  he 
think  of  other  Black  men  who  weren't  able  to  succeed. .  .     Why  were  your 
father  and  uncles  cble  to  succeed  in  being  independent  when  so  many  Black 
people  at  that  time  were  totally  dependent  economically  on  other  people? 

SC:  Well,  I  don't  know,  I  think  that. .  .  My  father  was  a  brilliant  man  and.  .  . 
don't  know,  I  guess  he  sort  of  had  the  know-how  about  conducting  his  own 
business. ,  .     I  don't  know. 


JW:         Did  he  ever  talk  to  other  Black  men  about  how  they  might  get  started  in  their 
own  businesses? 

SC:         Well,   he  was  always  giving,  . .  the  people  usually  came  to  him  for  advice, 

you  know.    And  so  he  always  told  people  to  try  to  make  something  of  themselves. 
People  came  to  him  for  advice. 

AR:  And  he  also  hired  other  people. 

SC:  Yes. 

JW:  Did  you  have  a  nickname  as  a  little  girl? 

SC:  No,   no  I  never  did. 

JW:  How  would  you  say  your  pcrents  were  different  from  one  another? 

SC:  Well,    I  think  that  my  father  was.  .  .    he  was  a  very  precise  man.    And  my 
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SC:         mother  was  just  a  loving,  she  was  a  loving,   domestic  person  who  lived  1_?  / 
with  her  family. 

JW:        Which  parent  do  you  think  you  were  closer  to? 

SC:         Well,    I  think  I  was  closer  to  my  mother. 

JW:         Because  you  spent  the  most  time  with  her,   or  because  you  think  your 
personalities  were  more  similar? 

SC:         Well,    I  think  possibly  because  my  personality  was,     I  guess,   possibly  more  like 
hers. 

JW:         You  don't  have  to  name  therrybut  do  you  think  they  had  favorites  among  the 
children?    Or  did  they  tend  to  treat  all  twelve  the  same? 

SC:         Well,   they  tried  to  treat  all  of  them  just  the  same. 

JW:        Who  were  your  heroes  or  heroines  when  you  were  young? 

SC:  Well,    I  don't  know  that  I  had  any  particular.  .  ,     I  was  a  person  ..  .     a  gregarious 

soul,  and  I  just  kind  of  liked  everybody  until    (Chuckle).  .  .     I  was  very  naive  and 
trusting.     I  just  kind  of  liked  everybody  for. . .     I  guess  the  way  I  related  to  them 
or  they  related,   you  know,   to  me. 

JW:        Were  there  people  that  you  read  about  in  books  or  In  the  newspaper  or  whatever. . 
that  excited  you,   or  you  said,   "When  I  grow  up,    I'd  like  to  be  like...? 

SC:         Well,    I  tell  you  what,    I  always  admired  anybody  who  was  doing  something  in 

a  humanitarian  way.     I  always  admired  people  who  seemed  to  be  living  for  others 
and  trying  to  do   for  others.     I  always  looked  up  to  people  like  that. 

JW:         But  no  one  sticks  out  In  your  mind  in  particular? 

SC:  I  can't  think  of  anybody  that...     It's  just  across  the  board,   you  know.    Anybody 

who  seemed  to  be  living  for  others,  and  doing  for  others,  an  unselfish  life. 

JW:        Did  you  have  any  dreams  or  fantasies  about  what  you  would  be  when  you  got  to 
be  an  adult? 

SC:         No,    I  don't  think  that  I...     I  wasn't  like  my  daughter.        At  ten  years  old  she 
decided  she  wanted  to  be  a  nurse.    But  I  always  wanted  to  amount  to  something. 
i  always  wanted  to  figure. .  .    that  I  would  so  something  useful  with  my  life. 
Because,   I  tell  you  what.    You  know,   there  were    no  doors  open  for  us,   so 
often,   that  are  open  now.    So  I  didn't  dream  of  those  things  because  It  seemed 
like  an  Impossibility.    So  I  didn't     dream  of  anything.     I  always  wanted  to 
marry  and  have  children  because  I  thought  to  myself,   "Oh,    I  always  wanted  to 
have  children,"  and  be  a  good  mother. 
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JW:        When  do  you  think  you  were  first  aware  or  conscious  of  being.  . .  that  being  a 
Black  girl  was  going  to  make  a  difference  in  your  life? 

SC:         Oh,   my  goodness,  well,   that  came  up  quite  frequently.    Because  there  were 
so  many  places  that  were  closed  to  us,   you  know.    You  couldn't  go  into  any 
restaurants.    You  couldn't  go  into  any  hotels.    There  were  so  many  places,   you 
know,  where  you  were  not  welcome  on  account  of  your  ...     It  came  up  quite 
early. 

JW:        At  what  age  would  you  say  you  were  conscious  of  it,  .  .    Of  being,    I  guess,   in 
those  days  "Colored"? 

SC:         Well,    I  think  when  I  found  out  that  I  couldn't  go  to  restaurants,  when  I  couldn't 
go  to  hotels.    And  then  there  were...    of  course,   in  those  days  prejudice  wasn't 
quite  as  strong,   because  they  weren't. .  .    but  there  were  always. .  .    there  were 
always  people  who  let  you  know  that  you  were  not  as  good  as  they,   because 
you  were  Black,  and  would  call  you  "nigger". 

AR:         That  was  in  elementary  school,   though,   wasn't  it. 

SC:         Yes. 

JW:         Did  your  parents  talk  to  you  about  the  racial  facts  of  life  when  you  were  a 

little  girl?    Or  did  they  kind  of  hope  maybe  that  they  could,   you  know,  shelter 
you  from  certain  kinds  of  .  .  .   Tproblems]? 

SC:         Well,   they  always  tried  to  stand  up  for  us.    And  they  told  us  that  —  you  know, 
my  father  was  a  very  proud  man  —  that  we  were  just  as  good  as  anybody  else. 
And  he  was  very  independent,   you  know.    So  he  held  his  head  high.    He  never 
was  servile,   you  know,  to...  he  stood  tall  and  proud ..  .  he  was  never  servile 
to  White  people,  or  curried  favor  with  a  White  person.    He  always  acted...  £as 
though  jwe  are  two  human  beings     together. 

JW:        Did  he  decide  thatLin^  coming  to  California  had  made.  .  .  he  had  made  a  better 
life  for  his  family  than  they  would  have  had  In  North  Carolina? 

SC:         Oh,  definitely!    Then  I  remember  that  In  1906,   he  took  my  mother 

and  three  of  the  children  —  they  started  back.    And  when  they  came  back  home, 
he  said  —  because  he  had  been  "Mr.  Hackett"  for  so  many  years  —  and  he  said, 
"They'd  have  to  kill  me  If  I  lived  back  there  ".  ,  .    because  they  wanted  to  begin 
calling  him  "Uncle."    (Chuckle)      And  so  he  said,  "  I  couldn't  live  In  the 
South  anymore."    Because  he  had  been  "Mr.  Hackett"  too  long  and  definitely 
they  were  not  going  to  call  him  "Mr.  Hackett"  down  there. 

JW:         How  did  the  family  spend  its  leisure  time  together.  ,  .    when  everybody  was  home 
and  the  work  had  been  done? 

SC:         Well,   you  know,  we  always  had  a  great  deal  of  company.    Different  ones  now  talk 
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SC:         about  how  much  company  we  had.    My  folks  were  very,  . .    They  brought  that 

Southern  trait  of  hospitality .    Very  often  on  Sunday...  see,   my  father  had  made 
a  great  big  dining  room  downstairs.    And  do  you  know  that  many  times  there 
were  thirty  people  with  the  family...  because  he  had  two  long  tables.    We  had 
a  great  deal  of  company. 

There  was  always  music  around  the  house  because  Father  loved  music.     I  remember 

that  we  had the  first  musical  instrument  that  we  had  was  one  of  those  organs. 

And  so  he  used  to. .  .  he  made  all  of  us  take  music  because  he  figured  that 
everybody  should  know  how  to  play.    But  it  didn't  take  with  so  many  of  us.     I 
never  would  have  made  a  musician  in  the  world.     I  had  a  brother  who  played 
very  well.     In  fact,  when  he  was  in  San  Diego,   he  belonged  to  a  combo  and 
they  used  to  play  over  in  Tijuana  and  San  Diego  over  the  radio.    He  used  to  play 
for  dances,   that  was  before.  . .  Up  In  Piedmont  and  everything,   they  would  hire 
him  to  play  the  piano  for  their  dances. 

JW:  Which  brother  was  this? 

SC:  That  was  Arthur,    He  was  in  the  Service  and  he  came  out  as  a  Second  Lieutenant, 

JW:  And  this  is  the  First  World  War? 

SC:  Yes. 

JW:  So  there  would  be  music  and  a  lot  of  guests  around? 

SC:         Oh,  always.    Always!     In  fact,   people,   you  know,  knew  they  didn't  have  to. .  . 
lots  of  times  they  didn't  even  have  to  wait  for  invitation.    My  mother  and  father 
would  sometimes  set  a  place  at  the  table  they  called  "God's  Place,"  and  you 
know,   people  would  come  from  church  and  bring  their  guests.    They'd  just 
come  ring  the  bell,   take  their  things  off  and  come  sit  down.    Because  they  were 
very  hospitable. 

JW:         Would  White  people  come  as  well  as  Blacks? 

SC:         Well,   not  so  much...    There  were  one  or  two  when   I  was  very  small ...  one  or 
two  White  people  would  come  there  for  meals.    But  there  was  not  as  much.    We 
ware  on  very  good  terms  with  our  neighbors  but  there  wasn't  too  much,   you 
know,  socializing.    Just  good  neighborly  relations,   because  they  were  crazy 
about  my  mother. 

JW:         What  about  card  games  and  that  kind  of  thing? 

SC:         Weil,  the  only  kind  of  card  games  we  could  play  were  these  "Flinch"  and  "Old 
Maid"  and  things  like  that.     My  father  . .  .  regular  card  games,   he  didn't,  ,  . 
they  weren't  allowed.    He  called  those  the  "devil's  cards".    (Chuckle),     Whist 
and  bridge  and  those  things  were  out  as  far  as  we  were  concerned. 
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JW:        Did  that  also  mean  you  couldn't  go  to  the  theater? 

SC:         Well,   no,  no,  we  couldn't.    And  I  tell  you  the  first  time  that  I  was  in  the 
theater  was  w+ien-  .  •    For  nine  years  I  was  governess  for  some  millionaire 
children.    And  all  I  had  to  do,  .  .  because  they  hod  a  butler,  a  housekeeper,  a 
Chinese  cook,  a  chauffeur,  a  gardener.  .  .  all   I  had  to  do  was  to  take  the 
children...    The  first  time  I  had  to  take  the  children  to  the  theater,—  I  was 
almost  afraid  the  roof  was  going  to  fall  on  me  because  that  was  the  first  time 
I'd  been  in  there. 

JW:        Your  parents  considered  that  devilish,   too? 

SC:         Oh,   yes.     Oh,   yes.    And  we  weren't  allowed  to  dance.    And,   of  course,  as  my 
brother  grew  older,   you  know,  and  they  began  to  go  out,  they  began  to  dance. 
But  they  didn't  dance  at  home^  you  know.     But  when  my  children  came  u^v/e\\, 
I  didn't  want  them  to  be  sneaks.    So  I  allowed  them. .  .     I  didn't  let  them  go  to 
the  public  dances.     But     fhey  (j\cj  was  just  a  gathering  place  for  my  kids  at  home 
so  they  would  come,   they'd  put  on  "Margie,   Margie,"  and  different  ones.    And 
so  they'd  telephone  and  say,   "We're  coming  over."    Well,   by  the  time   maybe 
they'd  gathered  up  a  whole  lot,  and  so  they'd  dance  at  home,   you  know.  .  . 
wholesome.    And  I  would  make  cookies  and  punch  and  stuff  like  that,   you  know, 
and  they  would  just  help  themselves.    So  the  house  was  always  full.     It  was  just 
a  gathering  place  for  young  people.    They  loved  to  come  there. 

JW:         How  did  you  celebrate  Christmas? 

SC  :         Oh,  C  hristmas  was  a  big  time  with  us!    At  that  time,   there  were  three  of  the 
brothers  who  lived  In  Alameda.    And  so  they  would  go  from]_house  to  housej. 
Then  there  was  the  Sloan  family,  too.    So,   between  the  four...    Everybody  would 
have  a  great  big  Christmas  tree.    You'd  have  one  that  almost  hit  the  ceiling. 
You  wouldn't  have  to  pay  anymore  than  fifty  or  seventy-five  cents  for  a  big  tree. 
Those  were  the  days  when  you  lit  it  with  candles.    And  everybody  had  a  great 
big  Christmas  tree.    And  we'd  go  from  house  to  house,   you  know.     It  would  be 
one  night  that  all  of  the  families.  .  .  sometimes  during  the  week . . .  that  they  would 
gather    at  each  other's  Christmas  tree. 

Usually,  on  Christmas  morning,  we  would  have...  there  would  be  exchange  of 
gifts.    There  would  be  some  of  the  gifts  at  each  person's  plate,   you  know,  at 
breakfast  time.    After  breakfast. .  .  my  father  had  a  surrey. .  .  and  after 
breakfast,  some  of  us  would  fill  up  the  surrey  and  go  around  the  different  places 
taking  our  gifts.     And  then  we'd  come  back  home  and  there  was  always  a  great 
big  dinner.    My  mother  would  always  have  a  turkey.     I  think  one  year  she  had 
a  goose.    And  then  there  was  one  time  that  she  had  a  suckling  pig  that.  .  .  you 
know,   they  put  an  apple  in  his  mouth.    And  she  made  her  own  mince  meat,   and 
we  children  would  have  to  chop  up  this  suet.    Those  were  the  days  when  they 
had  seeded  raisings,   you  know,  and  we'd  have  to  seed  raisings,  and  chop  up 
the  suet  and  everything.    We'd  help  her.    She  made  her  own  fruit  cake  every 
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SC:         year.    And,   oh,  we  would  just  have...  she'd  have  pies  and  everything.    Have 
a  great  big  dinner,   after  we  had  come  home.     Oh,   Christmas  was  a  big  day. 

JW:         Did  you  go  to  church  on  Christmas  day? 

SC:         No,  no.    They  didn't  have  church  on  Christmas  Day, 

JW:        Which  church  did  the  family  belong  to? 

SC:         Oh,  Cooper  A.M.E,  Zion.    He  belonged  to,  ,  ,  when  he  first  came  to  San 
Francisco,   there  was  Starr  King.     It  was  on  Stockton  Street,  oh,   for  years. 
They  tore  down  that  church  because  It  was  kind  of  a  case  of  eminent  domain, 
you  know.    (I  have  forgotten  just  exactly  what  cameup.)    And  then,    let's  see, 
from  Starr  they  moved.  ,  .  after  that  church  was  torn  down.  .  .  they  moved,    I 
think,  to  Geary  Street,  and  then  from  Geary  Street,   they  moved  to,   this 
Golden...  to  Masonic  where  this  present  situation...     But  when  he  first  came 
to  California,   It  was  on  Stockton  Street  and  it  was  called  Starr  King.     It  was 
bought  from...  It  used  to  be  a  Unitarian  Church.    And  so  they  moved  to  another 
location  and  they  sold  it  to  Zion.     Because  It  seemed  like  this  Starr  King  was  a 
noted  Unitarian  minister,    I  believe. 

JW:         Were  these  "shouting"  Methodists? 

SC:         Well,    I  tell  you,  some  of  them  (Chuckle). .  ,  they  had  a  few  real  "shouting" 

ones.     I  remember let's  see,  what.  . ,  Mrs. .  .  oh,   what  was  that  lady,  ,  .  she 

was  a  little  small,  wiry  woman  and  she. .  .  (Chuckle),     I  don't  know  how  she  did  it, 
Sometimes  she'd  get  to  shouting  so.  ,  .    She'd  place  her  hand  out  and  jump  over 
a  pevi     (Chuckle).    She'd  get  to  shouting. ,  ,  Oh,   Lord.    They  had  a  few  of  them 
that  were  really,  .  . 

JW:         But  they  weren't  in  your  family? 

SC:         No,   no.    My  folks  weren't  "shouting"  .    My  mother  would.  ,  ,  my  father  would 

say,   "Aa-men!"  or  something  like  that.    And  my  mother  would  let  the  tears  come. 
But  I  didn't   acme  from  a  "shouting"  family. 

JW:        There's  a  Holy  Dance.,.     I've  seen  that  In  some  Pentecostal  churches,  where 
people  get  filled  with  the  Spirit  and  they  dance . . . 

SC:         No,  no.     I...    Down  In  Hanford  there  used  to  be  a  woman  —  Mrs.  Harding,   she 

used  to  do  this  Holy  Dance.    But  I  have  never  seen    It  done  In  the  local  G:hurchesJ, 

JW:         So  were  there  any  Black  churches  that  you  know  of  that  had  this  kind  of  religious 
expression,  where  they  would  shout  and  speak  In  tongues? 

SC:  Well,  I  tell  you,  my  first  experience  with  the  Holiness  church  was  in  1910  when 
we  went  to. .  .  in  the  daytime  we  went  to  Zion  church  and  then  there  were  some 
young  folks  and  they  said,   "Let's  go  to  the  Holiness  church."    And  that  was  my 
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SC:         first  experience  In  a  Holiness  church. 

JW:        Was  that  here  in  Oakland? 

SC:         Oh,  no.     In  Washington,   D.C.    That  was  in  1910.    That  was  my  first  time  to 

attend  a  Holiness  church.    Then  the  second  time,    I  couldn't  get  over  to  Oakland, 
and  so  they  have  a  Holiness  church  in  Alameda,   Glad  Tidings.    And  so  I  went 
there  on  a  Good  Friday.    So  they  all  went  into  tongues.    And  that's  only  twice 
in  my  life  I've  ever  been  fn   a  Holiness  church. 

JW:        Wien  you  were  growing  up  here,  were  you  aware  of  Black  people  who  had  the 
"old  time  religion",  as  we  used  to  call  It.    There  weren't  Holiness  churches 
around  here,  as  far  as  you  remember? 

SC:         No,  they  all .  .  .  no,    I  tell  you,  when  I  was  just  a  small  girl,   there  were  just 
three...  in  all  of  Oakland,   there  were  just  three  churches:    There  was  Beth 
Eden,  and  what  they  used  to  call  Fifteenth  Street  Church  and  now  they  live  at 
Thirty,  .  .  on  Thirty-seventh  and  Telegraph. 

JW:        Oh,  Beebe. 

AR;         Cooper,   Beth  Eden  and  First  A.M.E. 

SC:         Yes.    Those  were  the  only  three  Black  churches  In  all  of  Oakland.    Now  you 

can't  throw  a  stoney  unless  you  hit  a  church,  a  Black  church.    There  were  no  churches 
out  here  in  East  Oakland, 

JW:        Wasn't  there  an  Episcopal  Church  here?    Father  Wallace,   I've  heard  mentioned, 

SC:         Oh,   I  know,   but  that  came  later.    That  came  later. 

JW:        Were  there  any  Black  Catholics  that  you  know  of? 

SC:         Oh,   yes.    There  was  a  Catholic  family  that  I  have  known,  .  .  oh,   she's  a  good 
friend  of  mine,     I  have  known  her  for  way  over  seventy  years,  and  they  were 
Catholics, 

JW:        What  parish?        |St,  Patrick's,]) 

SC:         The  Wiggins,    Her  mother  used  to  work  with  Cooper.    She'd  go  to  her  own 
mass  and  then  she'd  work  with  Cooper  later  on, 

JW:        Were  there  any  Black  people  who  didn't  go  to  church? 

SC:         Oh,  yes.    There  always  have  been  Black  people.,  .    But  I  think  there  were 

more  who  went  to  church,   even  worldly  people,   before  automobiles  and  TV,   you 
know,  and  Sunday  ballgames. 
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JW:         Were  you  ever  fold  not  to  associate  with  them?    Or  were  they  treated  any 
differently  because  they  weren't  church  people? 

SC:         No. . .    The  thing  of  it  was  if  they  had. .  .  were  on  a  low,   moral  scale. 

That  was  the  criterion.    Because  there  were  people  who  were  very  worldly  people 
who  came,  visited  with  us.     But,  .  .  if  their  morals  were  all  right,   you  know. 

JW:         By  "worldly"  you  mean  people  who  had  high  morals  but  who  weren't  particularly 
interested  in  church? 

SC:  That's  right. 

JW:        Did  you  have  a  special  celebration  of  your  birthdays? 

SC:         Well,   yes,  we.  . .  that  was.  . .  .  We  didn't  have  birthday  parties  until  we  grew 

up.    But  we  always. . .  there  was  always  some  celebration  at  home,   you  know. . . 
birthday  dinner  and  things  like  that.     But  we  didn't  have  a  birthday  party  until, 
let's  see,  whenever  the  boys  were  twenty-one  and  when  the  girl  was  eighteen. 
But  we  always  had  parties.    We  had  a  lot  of  parties  at     our  house,  always  a 
lot  of  parties. 

JW:        Can  you  remember  anything  that  you  were  specifically  told  not  ever  to  do? 
Places  not  ever  to  go    or  people  never  ever  to  be  seen  with? 

SC:         Well,   you  know,  girls  if  they  were  known  to  be  not  quite  right  morally,   we 
were  told  not  to  associate  with  them.    We  were  told  that  we  could  not  30  to 
dances.    We  were  told  we  could  not  play  cards,  we  could  not  go  to  the  theater. 
But  we  had  a  lot  of  fun,   because  we  always  had  a  lot  of  company  at  home  and 
my  father  and  mother  loved  young  folks. 

On  holidays  they  used  to  have  hayrides.    My  father  would  put  a  long  bench  and 
we  would. .  .     Oh,  there'd  be  twenty-five  or  thirty  young  folks  that  would 
gather  at  our  house.    They  would  put  hay  on  the  bottom  of  the  van^waggon], 
you  know,  and  he  would  put  seats.    And  we  would  go  way  out,  sometimes  in 
Diamond  Canyon     and  different  places.    We'd  spend  the  day  out  there  picnicking. 
And  we  always  had  chaperons. .  .  you  know,   older  women.  .  .  two  older  women  — 
Mrs.  Rivers  was  one  of  them  and  Ada  Thompson  was  another.    She'd  go  out  with 
us.    Then  everybody  came  to  our  house,  and  my  mother  would  have  dinner  for 
all  those  thirty  young  folks.     She'd  have  homemade  rolls  and  every.  .  .    There's 
one  or  two  of  them  that  are  still  living  and  they  speak  about  what  good  times 
they  used  to  have  and  how  much  they  ate  at  our  place. 

JW:         Your  mother  definitely  had  a  lot  of  energy. 

SC:         Oh,  she  did. 
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JW:        What  kind  of  music  was  this?    You  say  when  the  family  got  together,   they  had 
music.    Was  it  the  standard  kind  of  sheet  music  you  buy  in  the  store? 

SC:         Oh,   yes,   yes.    My  brother  played  very  well.    He  would  play  these  old 

fashioned...  "Let  Me  Call  You  Sweetheart,"    "Glow  Wcrm,   Glow  Worm, 
Glimmer,"  and,   let's  see,   that  one  about  "Ain't  Had  No  Loving  Since  January, 
February,   June  and  July,"  and,   you  know,   just  the  popular  songs.    And  then 
he  had  a  lot  of  musical  friends.     Somebody  who  played  the  violin  and  different 
ones. . .  and  they  would  come. . .   Oh,   there  was  always  music  Ground  our  house. 

JW:        What  about  what  people  would  call  the  traditional  "Black"  music  like  spirituals 
or  gospel  music  or  anything  like  that? 

SC:         Well,   my  father  didn't  like  for  my  brother  to  play  the  popular  music  on  Sundays, 
because  he  thought,   played  hymns,   you  know,   and  the  gospel  songs  on  Sunday. 
But  on  the  other  days,   there  was  just  a  lot  of  music  in  our  house. 

JW:        Do  you  remember  those  popular  songs...    people  used  to  call  them  "Coon  songs". 
Minstrel  types  of  songs? 

SC:         I  do,   yes,   I  certainly  do.     I  can't  recall...     I  remember  there  was  one:    "Coon, 
Coon,   Coon.     I  wish  my  color  would  fade.    Coon,  Coon,   Coon"...   I  can't 
remember  the  name.    But  they  used  to  have  a  lot  of  that. 

JW:  Where  would  you  hear  that  kind  of  stuff? 

SC:  Oh,   my  goodness.    Everybody  was  singing  them. 

JW:  Even  the  Blacks? 

SC:  Oh,  yes...     "Alexander's  Ragtime  Band," 

JW:  What  was  most  likely  to  make  you  angry  as  a  little  girl? 

SC:         Well,   I  tell  you  what  made  me  most  angry. .  .  I  never  could  stand  to  be  called 
"nigger"  .    Sometimes  a  White  boy  would  call  me  "  nigger"  .    And  I  would.  ,  . 
sometimes  he'd  be  so  tall,   I'd  have  to  jump  up;  I'd  slap  the  face.     Oh,   I  always 
got  hot.     i  could  not  stand  being  called  "nigger". 

JW:        Anything  else  you  remember  that  would  get  you    upset? 

SC:         Well,    I  was  an  easy-going  person.    You  had  to  kind  of  work  at  it,   you  know, 
to  make  me  mod.     I  think  that  was  the  quickest  thing  that  could  make  me 
mad  was...    and  I  don't  know, . ,    We  kids  would  have  our  little, ,  .    mad,,. 
Somebody  if  they  bothered  some  of  our  things. . ,     I  can't  recall  just  all,,,  you 
know,   just  childish  things  that  we  would.  . . 
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JW:         On  the  other  hand,  what  was  It  that  would  make  you  really  happy? 


END    TAPE 


BEGIN    TAPE    2:4:1 

SC:  ...  27  California  Street.  And,   you  know,  strangely  enough,   somebody  went  out 

to  the  Bancroft  Library  and  found  an  old  directory.    And  they  found  my  father's 
name,  where...  when  he  first  came,   he  lived  on  Natoma  Street.    And  they 
found  the  number  on  Natoma  Street  where  he.  .  .  in  this  old. .  . 

JW:  In  the  city  directory? 

SC:  Yes. 

JW:  I  have  seen  the  Hackett  name  In  several  different  places. 

SC:  Oh,  you  have? 

JW:        Since  the  tape  was  off,   could  you  just  tell  me  again  what  you  just  told  me  that 
was  the  thing  that  made  you  most  happy  when  you  were  little? 

SC:         Oh,   I  was  saying  that  love     has  always  loomed  large  in  my  life.     It's  meant 

more  to  me  than  anything  else,   you  know.  . .  just  the  idea  that  somebody  loved 
me  enough  to  do  something  for  me  or  to  give  me  something. 

JW:        Did  you  have  pets? 

SC:         No,   no.    We  didn't  have  any  pets  when  we  were  small.    We  just  played  with 

each  other,   you  know.     Oh,    I  did  use  to  have  a   little  pet,     I  always  loved  baby 
chickens.     I  recall  that  I  had  a  chicken  that  I'd  seen  grow  up,   that  was  my 
particular  pet.    Somehow  or  other  that  chicken's  leg  got  broken.    And  so  the 
folks  killed  it.    And  they  ate  It  and  I  couldn't  because  It  was  my  pet  and  I 
couldn't  —  as  much  as  I  like  chicken  —  I  couldn't  eat  my  pet,     I  loved  little 
baby  chickens  —  they  were  so  soft.    They  used  to  have  little  aprons  with  pockets, 
and  I  used  to  put  this  little  baby  chicken  in  my  pocket,   you  know,  and  pet  it. 

JW:         Looking  back,  when  you  were  small,  did  you  feel  that  you  were  really  a  special 
little  girl,   that  you  had  particularly  fortunate  or  particularly  blessed  in 
comparison  to  other  children  around,   that  you  knew? 

SC:         Well,    I  was  always  proud  of  my  parents.    And  I  was  a  happy  little  child. 

I  was. .  .     I  always  was  a  happy  little  child.    And  as  long  as,  ,  ,  as,   you  know, 
that  things...     I  don't  know  that  I  particularly  compared  myself  to  anybody  else 
because  1...     I  just,,.     Until  somebody  disillusioned  me,    I  just  liked  everybody, 
I  was  just  happy  to  be  with  anybody  that  smiled,   you  know,  and  was  pleasant. 
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JW:  Do  you  remember  any  of-her  children  around  who  didn't  have  enough  to  eat, 

or  whose  parents  weren't  nice  to  them,   or  anything  like  that? 

SC:  Weil..,    All  theColored  people  that  I  knew,  they  were  good  parents.    They 

didn't  have  so  many  of  these  freakish  parents.    They  were  people  who  tried  /theirj 
very  best  to  treat  their  children  right,  you  know,  to  raise  them  right  —  trying 
to  do  everything  they  could  to  make  them  good  citizens.     I  don't  know  of  any 
that  really  abused  their  children.    They  were  conscientious  parents,   you  know. 

JW:  Do    you  remember  anything  in  the  community  like  alcoholism  or  men  who  deserted 

their  families  or  anything  like  that? 

SC:  Oh,  well,   yes.    There  always  had  been  men,  you  know,  who  have  walked  off 

from  their  families. 

JW:  But  it  was  not  considered.  . .    What  did  people  think  about  that  kind  of  thing? 

Did  they  accept  it,  or  was  it  something  that  they  (tape  unintelligible]? 

SC:  No,  no.    They  were  very  hard,  down  on  those  men  who  refused  to  accept  their 

responsibility. 

JW:  Was  a  woman  who  had  a  child  without  being  married  shut  out  from  other  people? 

Was  she  made  to  feel  ashamed? 

SC:  Oh,   yes.    It  wasn't  accepted  the  way  it  is  now.    She  was,   you  know,  she  really 

had  a  hard  time. 

JW:  What  about  her  children,  were  they  made  to  feel  less  good,   less  important  than 

other  folks? 

SC:  Yes,   yes,  they  were,  they  were.     People  were  kind  of  hard  on  them. 

JW:  Now,   In  school...     I  know  that  at  some  point  your  family  moved  to  Allensworth 

or  that  you  moved  to  Allensworth? 

SC:  No,  no.     Let's  see...    when  Paul  and  Alice  and  Grace  and  Joe. . .    they  moved 

to  Allensworth  when  they  were  quite  young.  At  that  time,  why,  you  see,  I 
was  governess  with  these  wealthy  people,  you  know.  I  was  nine  years  with 
this  family, 

JW:  What  was  the  name  of  the  family? 

SC:  Porter. 

JW:  And  they  lived  where? 

SC:  Well,  they  lived  in  different  places.    They  lived  in  Alameda  and  they  lived  in 

Berkeley  and  they  lived  in  San  Francisco. 
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JW:         What  kind  of  business  was  Mr.  Porter  In? 

SC:         He  worked  for  his  father-in-law  who  was  a  lumber  magnate.    They  had  their 
own  fleet  of  vessels,   you  know.    They  had  two...    they  had  their  town  house, 
and  then  they  had  two  estates. . .  a  ten-acre  estate,   Hawthorne  Hills  In  the 
Santa  Cruz  Mountains,  and  in  Walnut  Creek  they  had  four  hundred  acres  with 
a  beautiful  home  there,  with  a  swimming  pool  with  pheasants  walking  around... 

JW:        The  reason  I  asked  about  Allensworth  „ . .    At  some  point  did  some  of  your 

brothers  and  sisters  split  off  from  the  rest  of  the  family  and  move  down  there? 

SC:         Yes,  they  went  down...    Then  some  of  them  stayed  at  the  family  home,   because 
they  retained  the  family  home,   you  know,   in  Alameda,    And  my  mother  and 
father  and  four  of  the  children  went  to  Aliensworth.    They  established  a  home 
there. 

JW:        How  did  It  happen  that  the  family  split  up  like  this? 

SC:         Well,  because  the  thing  of  It  was  that  my  father,   he  was  a  great  "race  man." 

And  he  figured  that  if  this  Is  going  to  be  a  Negro  establishment,  why  he  wanted 
to  be  involved  with  It,   because  he  was  a  great  "race  man," 

JW:        What  year  was  this  that  he  went  down  there? 

SC:         Let's  see.    They  went  down  there. . .  they  built  a  home  there  quite  a  while 

before  they  went  down  there,     I  think  it  was  around  about  1915,     I  believe  it  was. 

JW:  The  First  World  War  was  on? 

SC:  Yes,  yes. 

JW:  How  did  he  happen  to  hear  about  Aliensworth?    What  made  him  decide  to  go? 

SC:  Well,   you  know  that  there  were  people  who  were  advertising  Aliensworth. 

JW:  Did  he  know  Colonel  Aliensworth? 

SC:         Well,   he  had  heard  of  them.    You  know.  Colonel  Aliensworth  used  to  be  at 
Presidio.     In  fact,  one  of  my  mother's  brothers,  when  he  was  still  single,   hod 
taken  out  one  of  Colonel  Allensworth's  daughters. 

JW:         So,   he  [your  fathe^   was  doing  very  well  — [_Mostly  unintelligible,   because  Mrs, 
Colbert  inadvertently  toys  with  microphone  cord.J   And  still  He   decided  to  cash 
It  all  In  and  go, , ,    almost  Into  a   wlldernesa.. . . 

SC:         Oh,   yes.    He  turned  It  over  to  my  brother.    He  turned  the  moving  business  over 
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SC:         to  my  brother.    And  he  decided  that  he  wanted  to  be  involved  in  the  building  up 
of  this  community,   because  he  was  very  race-minded. 

JW:         When  you  first  remember  going  down  to  Allensworth,  what  did  it  look  like? 
What  did  you  first  think  of  it? 

SC:         Well,    I  tell  you  what,   it  was  quite  a  thriving  Lcommunityj  .     I  went  down  before 
I  got  married  on  a  visit.    And,   in  fact,    let's  see,   my  sister  and  myself  went  down 
with  a  woman  we  call  Momma  Cows. 

JW:        Momma  what? 

SC:         Momma  Cows  (Chuckle).    You  know  they  were  great  friends  of  ours  and  we  called 
them  Momma  and  Poppa  Cows.    She  went  down  as  a  chaperon  for  us.    That  was 
my  first  visit  there.    At  that  time  it  was  quite  thriving.      There  were  a  lot  of 
young  folks  there.     In  fact,   they  had  several  parties  there  for  us  while  we  were 
there.    And  we  went  out  to...  they  had  picnics  and  there  was...  at  that  time 
the  Carters  had  a  livery  service.    They  ran  a  livery  service  there.    And  It  was 
just...  it  was  really  a  booming  thing,   you  know,  at  one  time. 

JW:         What  happened  to  cause  it  to...? 

SC:         Well,   I  tell  you  what  —  the  water  situation .  . .  The  water  got  alkalin  in  the 
water,  and  so  they  couldn't  raise  the  crops.    So,  of  course,   they  had  to  go 
outside  of  town  to  make  their  living.    Consequently  some  of  those  people  who 
began  to  feel  the  pinch  of  the  change,  they  moved  out,   you  know,  so  that 
they  could  make  a  living.    They  went  over  to  Tulare.    Some  of  them  went  to 
Southern  California... 

JW:        What  did  your  family  do? 

SC:         Oh,   they  stayed  there. 

JW:        How  long  did  they  stay? 

SC:         Well,   I  tell   you  what.   /To  her  daughter  J  When  did  we  come  up  here.   Baby, 
in  193...? 

AR:         It  was  1932. 

SC:         You  see,  the  house  burned  down. 

JW:        The  house  in  Allensworth? 

SC:         Yes.    They  had  a  very  unusual  snow.    And  so  we. . .     It  happened  ten  days  after 
my  mother  died  and  was  burled.    We  were  out  in  the  snow.    My  sister  who  was 
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SC:         teaching  fhere  then,  and  myself,  we  were  out  there  in  the  snow.    And  I  went 

back  in  the  house,  and  opened  up,  and  I  never  knew  what  caused  it  —  whether 
it  was  a  short  or,   they  had  one  of  those  little  drum  stoves,   or  whether  something 
had  dropped..  .    But  the  house  burned  down.    So  then  we  came  back  up  to  the 
family  home  in  Alameda.    And  she  still  taught  there  until  she  got  married.    She 
moved  in  with  Momma  and  Poppa  Cows. 

JW:         Backing  up  a  little  bit,   I  just  wanted  to  talk  a  little  bit  about  the  First  World 
War,    Were  any  of  your  brothers  involved  in  the  war? 

SC:         Yes.    My  brother  Arthur  was...    The  Armistice  came  before  he  was  supposed  to 
go  overseas.    But  he  was  elevated  to  Second  Lieutenant  and  he  was  the  only  one 
of  my  brothers  who  was  ever  drafted. 

JW:        How  did  the  other  ones  get  out  of  it? 

SC:         Well,  they  just  weren't  called. 

JW:         Oh,   people  didn't  have  to  hide  like  they  do  today.    (Chuckle)    Before   you  went. 
Almost  all  of  your  childhood  you  went  to  school  where  you  were  a  minority? 

SC:  Oh,  yes. 

JW:  Did  you  like  school? 

SC:  Oh,   I  loved  it. 

JW:  What  were  your  favorite  subjects? 

SC:         Well,   English  was  my  favorite  subject.    Anything  to  do  with  words  and  grammar.. 
I  loved  grammar,    I  loved  history.    And  I  loved  spelling.    Anything  to  do  with 
words . 

JW:         Were  you  a  good  student? 

SC:         Yes,   I  was.    I  tell  you  what  my  "black  beast",  as  the  French  would  say,   my 

bete  noire  was  mathematics.    (Chuckle)    When  it  came  to  involved...     I  could 
manage    but    when  it  came  to  involved  problems  and  everything  like  that...     It's 
been  so  long  since  I've  worked  on  an  equation,   "x  equals  the  unknown  quantity." 
geometry,  the  only  thing  that  I  can  remember  Is  "a  straight  line  is  the  shortest 
distance  between  two  points."    (Laughter)    No,   mathematics...  when  it  came  to 
involved  problems,   I  was  just  a  moron. 

JW:        Were  most  of  your  brothers  and  sisters  also  good  students? 

SC:         Oh,   my  sister,  who  is  a  retired  teacher,  was  a  straight  "A"  student  in  all  of 
her  educational . , . 

JW:         Which  sister  was  this? 
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SC:  Thai-  was  Grace  Churchhill.  She's  a  retired  school  teacher.  She  was  straight 
"A"  in  college  and  high  school  and  everything.  Then  my  sister,  Nora,  was  a 
very...  she  was  a  very  good  student. 

JW:         So  the  teachers,  when  they  saw  the  name  "Hackett",  they  expected  something 
outstanding  then? 

SC:         Yes,   for  the  most  part,  they  did,   yes. 

JW:         What  happened  when  they  had  a  straight  "A",  very  bright  Galored  girl?    What 
did  they  encourage  her  to  do? 

SC:         They  didn't  encourage  them  to  do  anything  other    than...    Because  in  those 

days  there  were  so  few  avenues  open  for  them  that,   you  know,   your  environment 
didn't  encourage  you  to  do  anything,  except  get  good  grades. 

JW:         Well,  did  anybody  ever  consider  going  back  to  one  of  these  Black  colleges 
back  East? 

SC:         No,    No. 

JW:        Why  not? 

SC:  Well,  the  tfiing  of  it  was  that  they. . .  it  was  easier  for  them  to  go  to  college 
here, 

JW:         But  I  was  thinking  in  terms  of  like  the  social  kinds  of  contacts  you  would  make, 
you  know.    Not  just  finding  a  husband,  but  all  the  fraternities  and  all  of  the 
national  kinds  of  organizations. . . 

SC:         No,  somehow  or  other  it  just  never  occurred  to  them  to  go  to  Black  colleges. 

JW:        What  kind  of  person  in  school  usually  became  the  teacher's  pet?    The  bright 

student,  or  the  well  behaved  student,   or  the  well-connected  student,   or  what? 

SC:         Well,    I  don't  know.    Somehow  or  other  they  used  to  always...    I  was  mischievous. 
Lord  knows,  and  I  was  always  getting  up  to  something,   you  know,   £tape  un- 
intelligible]].   But  somehow  or  other,   the  teachers,   they  always  used  to  say  I 
was  one  of  the  teachers'  pets. 

JW:  Do  you  remember  any  of  the  teachers  when  you  got  on  into  high  school,  that 
stick  out  in  your  mind? 

SC:         Yes,   there  was  one,   Mr.  Greeley.    And  then  there  was  my  Latin  teacher.  Miss 

Bertha  Vollmer,  and  there  was,   let's  see,   the  English  teacher  was  Miss  Richardson, 
I  believe  it  was. 

JW:        Why  do  you  remember  these  particular  ones? 
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SC:         Well,   I  don't  know.    I  guess  on  account  of  their  personality.    Mr.  Greeley 

was  very. . .  he  had  a  great  deal  of  charisma,  and  somehow  or  other  the  students 
all  liked  him  very  well.    Miss  Vollmer,  she  was  strict,   but  she  was  likeable. 
Miss  Richardson  was  very  nice. 

JW:         Umm.    Let's  see,  when  you  were  in  high  school  had  motion  pictures  become 
commercial  yet? 

SC:         No,  no.    Oh,  Lord,  no,  no,  no. 

JW:  (That's  1900  I'm  thinking  about.  Yeah,  that's  right.)  What  books  besides 
Dickens  and  James  Fenimore  Cooper  would  you  say  really  affected  you,  or 
influenced  how  you  looked  at  things? 

SC:         Well,   I  used  to  like  to  read  all  of  the  poets:    Whittier,   Longfellow,  Tennyson, 
and  you  know  the...     I  always  loved  poetry.     In  fact,    I  had  so  many  books  of 
poetry,   you  know,   people,  they  knew  I  loved  it  and  they  had  given  me...     I  had 
a  fire  and  my  library,   the  dictionary  and  French  books.    Because,   /ou  know, 
I  could  read  a  French  book  from,  as  the  old  folks  say,     "from  kiver  to  kiver." 
But  now...    my  daughter-in-law,   she  had  French...  and  do  you  know  that  it's 
been  so  many  years...  because  that  was  when  I  was  young.    But  when  I  kept 
reading  I  could.    But  now  I  have  forgotten  so  many  of  the  idioms.    And  It's 
something  that  If  you  do  not  keep  up,   you . . . 

JW:         I  know. 

AR:         She  took  private  lessons  In  French.    She  didn't  take  that  in  high  school. 

JW:         Oh,  why  was  that? 

SC:         Well,   just  because...    Well,   I  took  Latin  in  high  school.    And  then  there  was 
somebody  who  was  advertising...  he  was  Haitian...    and  he  was  advertising 
French  lessons.    So  I  said  to  Nora,    I  said,   "Nora  why  don't  we  take  French 
lessons?"    So  she  and  I...     Oh,  she  was  brilliant!     She  gotso  that  she  could 
think  in  French,   but  I  never  could.    He  would  rattle  it  off  and  I'd  have  to  say. 
Pas  si  vite!     Rep'etez,  s'il  vous  plait.    Surement  £?J. . .    And  she  would  have  it 
and  got  it  and  gone.     In  fact,  she  wrote  a  poem  in  French.     I  got  so  I  could 
translate  them,   but  I  never  wrote  a  poem  in  French.    And  so  he  would  Just 
simply....     Oh,  she  was  brilliant!     Oh,  she  was...  she's  gone,  gone  now. 

JW:  Do  you  remember  the  name  of  this  Haitian? 

SC:  Of  the  what? 

JW:  What  was  the  Haitian  teacher's  name? 

SC:  Oh,   Professor  Adam . 
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JW:        Was  he  Creole? 

SC:         No,  he  was  a  Haitian. 

JW:         But  they  make  a  distinction,    I  think,  between  the   Mjlattoes  and  the  Blacks. 

SC:         No,  he  was  Black.    And  he  said  that  he  was  the  descendant  of  the  reigning 
[house]  —  you  know,   he  was  a  direct  descendant. . . 

JW:        Dessalines?    The  general? 

SC:         Yes,  he  said  he  was  a  descendant  of  his.  . .     It  seems  like  the  higher  class  of 
Haitians  sent  their  children  to  Paris.    So  he  was  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Paris.    He  spoke  the  Parisian  French.    He  said  that  there's  a  difference 
between  what  they  call  the  boulevard  French     —     it's  something  like  in  New 
Orleans,   you  know.    They  have  a  patois.     Because  I  recall  when  I  was  speaking 
French,   I  tried  to  speak  French  to  some  of  the  Creoles,  with  a  patois.    And  it's 
just...    there's  a  similarity,   but  it's  not  the  pure .,  .     It's  a  patois,   you  know, 
the  Creole  French . 

JW:        There  were  quite  a  few  people  that  came   out  here  —  I  don't  know  at  what  point  -■ 
from  New  Orleans,   from  Louisiana,   because  of  Oakland  being  a  terminal.    Do 
you  remember  at  any  point  when  there  were  a  large  number  of  people  coming  here 
from  Louisiana? 

SC:         Well,    I  don't  know...     I  know  that  my  brother     married  into  a  family  that  came 
from  New  Orleans.    Then  there  was  a  Mrs.  Durell  in  Allensworth  —  they're 
New  Orleans  people.    And,   let's  see,   there  was  Mrs.  Sweetwine.    She's  dead 
now.    She  came  from  New  Orleans. 

JW:         I  guess  what  I'm  trying  to  get  to  is  that  some  of  the  people  from  New  Orleans  — 
apparently  again  what  they  call  "Creole"  people  —  kind  of  kept  to  themselves. 
Were  there  any  people  like  that  who  formed  sort  of  a  little  group  within  the 
Black  community? 

SC:         At  that  time,  you  see,    I  was  living  with  these  millionaires,   you  know,  and  we 
used  to.  o.    Somehow  or  other  I  didn't .. .    But  I  have  visited  In  New  Orleans 
and  I  know  there  are  some  Creoles  there    who  keep  to  themselves. 

JW:         But  it  didn't  seem  to  be  that  apparent  out  here? 

SC:         Well,    I  think  they  mix  more  out  here.    But  then  in  New  Orleans,   I  think  it's 
very  evident. 

JW:         What  about  the  West  Indians?    Did  they  mix  in  well  with  the  Americans,   or 
did  they. . .  ? 

SC:         Oh,   yes.    There  used  to  be...    We  had  some  West  Indian  friends.     In  fact,   my 
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SC:  aunt  married  a  West  IndJan,  Mr.  Carey. 

JW:  Which  island  was  he  from? 

SC:  1  don't  know  just  which  one  he  was  from...     I  think  it  was  Jamaica. 

AR:  Jamaica,  wasn't  It? 

SC:  I  think  it  was  Jamaica.    And  then  we  have  a  friend,   Mrs.  Wiggins,  her 

husband  was  a  West  Indian.    He  came  from  Jamaica. 

JW:        You  said  that  when  you  were  coming  up,   you  read  a  lot  of  poetry.     Did  your 
family  subscribe  to  the  Crisis  or  any  of  those. . .  ? 

SC:  Oh,   yes.    My  father  subscribed  to  the  Crisis. 

JW:  So  you  got  some  of  the  Black  poets  by  way  of  that? 

SC:  Yes. 

JW:  Did  you  remember  reading  Dunbar  or  any  of  those   people? 

SC:         Oh,  my,   yes!    And  —  speaking  of  Dunbar,  when  he  was  working  in  the  Library 
of  Congress,   I  believe  it  was,  we  were  guests  at  the  home  of  a  bishop.   Bishop 
Smith.    His  secretary  used    to  go  with  Dunbar.    Her  name  was  Nellie.    (I've 
forgotten  what  her  last  name  was.)    She  had  gone  with  Dunbar  when  he  worked 
in  D.C« 

JW:        When  you  were  in  high  school,  what  kinds  of  things  did  people  do  for  extra- 
curricular activity?    Were  you  ever  In  the  Girl  Scouts  or  YWCA? 

SC:  Oh,   no.    No,   no,   no. 

JW:  What  about  team  sports  and  that  kind  of  thing? 

SC:  No,    I  didn't  go  in  for  sports. 

JW:  So  you  were  pretty  much  a,  what  would  we  call  It,  a  "bookworm." 

SC:  Yes,  that's  right.    (Laughter)    That's  right. 

JW:  Was  that  by  choice,   or  your  mother  didn't  want  you  to  be  involved  in  other  things? 

SC:  Oh,   no.    She  wasn't  particular  about  my  being  Involved  In  them. 

JW:         What  about  your  younger  brothers  and  sisters?    Did  they  ever  get  involved  In 
athletics? 
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SC:         No.    My. ..  when  my  children  came. ..  Alice,  she  never  went  in. . .    She 

went  to  the  same  high  school  that  I  did,  but  she  never  went  in  for  anyu^fi^r 
schoolj  sports.    Now  my  youngest  son,   he  wanted  to  play  football.     But  I 
put  my  foot  down  because  in  those  days  they  were  getting  hurt  so  much.    But 
he  went  into  ROTC  and  he  said  that  It  helped  him.    When  he  went  in  the  Army  - 
he  was  in  the  Army  —  he  enlisted.    And  it  helped  him,   his  training  in  ROTC. 

JW:        Today  there's  a  lot  of  discussion  among  women  about  the  need  to  be  liberated 
from  a  male  society.    When  you  were  a  teenage  girl,  did  you  ever  feel  that 
being  a  female  was  a  disadvantage? 

SC:         No,   I  never  did.     I  never  wanted  to. . .  I  always. . .    The  saying  is,  "  I  love 
being  a  girl . "    So  much  of  these  way-out  things  that  liberated. . .     I  don't  go 
for  it.    Because  some  of  them,   it  seems  to  me,  that  it's  making  them  too 
masculine,  and  I  believe  In  holding  on  to  your  femininity.    To  a  certain  degree, 
certain  things  that  they  are  asking  for,   I  think  it's  quite  all  right.    But  some  of 
them,    they  go  too  far  out. 

JW:         Did  you  ever  want  to  do  certain  things  that  you  knew  that  girls  just  weren't 
going  to  be  allowed  to  do? 

SC:         No,    I  never  did.     I  was  just  quite  satisfied  In  doing  just  the  girly-girly  things. 
(Chuckle) 

JW:         When  did  you  first  become  interested  in  courting?    Or  when  were  you  first 
allowed  to  court? 

SC:         (Chuckle)    Well,   you  know,    I  never  will  forget .     Let's  see,    I  think  I  was  about 
nineteen...  and  (chuckle)  my  father  was  very  old-fashioned.    Some  boy  wanted 
to  take  me  to  the  circus o    So,  you  know,   you  had  to  ask  him  permission.    You 
just  didn't,   you  know,     just  didn't  pick  up  and  go.    And  so  he  wanted  to  take 
me.    And  so  I  asked  my  father  could  I...        "No,   you   just  go  with  me  and  the 
rest  of  the  children."    (Laughter) 

JW:        And  you  were  nineteen? 

SC:  I  was  nineteen.    And,  of  course,    I  didn't  go  because  I  didn't  think  I  was  a 

child  any  longer,   but  (Chuckle). . .    Oh,  honey,   they  were  strict! 

JW:  What  about  your  other  friends,  were  they  going  out  before  then? 

SC:  Oh,   yes,   yes.    Oh,  they  were. 

JW:  So  your  family  was  a  little  more  strict  than. . .  ? 

SC:  Oh,   Lord,   yes!    They  were  very  old-fashioned. 

JW:  Did  your  friends  tease  you  about  that? 
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SC:         Oh,  1-heydid.    They  did.    And  they  used  fo  say.  „ .    They  used  to  say. .  . 
(Chuckle) . . .    the  boys  were  scared  to  death  of  my  father.    (Giggle) . .  . 
He  was  so  strict. 

JW:  ^Nhen  were  you  first  allowed  to  have  regular,  what  we  call  today,   "dates"? 

SC:  Oh,  when  I  got  In  my  twenties. 

JW:  What  would  you  do  on  a  date? 

SC:  Well  —they... 

JW:         This  would  be  around  the  time  of  Teddy  Roosevelt's  administration,   right?    He  was 
President  about  the  time  you  were  twenty?    My  math  is  so  bad.     It  was  my  bete 
noire  too.      About  1905...     I  think  it  was  about  that  period.    Booker  T. 
Washington  was  a  big  man. . . 

SC:         We  didn't  do  anything  sensational  because. . .    They  would  take  you  on  car 
rides,  take  you  sightseeing  or,   you  know,   just  very  innocent  things. 

JW:         Did  they  ever  say,   "  Let's  go  to  a  dance,  "    and  you  sneak  off  and  go? 

SC:         Oh,  no.   Lord,  no!     I  was  afraid  the  Lord  would  strike  me  dead!     (Chuckle) 
No,   I  never  sneaked  off ., .     Oh...     In  fact,  after  I  grew  up. . .  you  see,    I 
wasn't  allowed  to  dance,  and  even  when  I  was  on  my  own,   I  just  never  felt 
comfortable.    But,  my  children,     I  just  knew...    I  let  them  dance,   because  we 
used  to  dance  at  home.     I  didn't  want  them  to  go  Into  these  public  dances.    And 
so  they  danced  a  while  at  home,   you  know,  because  the  young  folks  would 
come,   you  know.    Just  wholesome,   home  atmosphere.    Because  I  didn't  want  to 
make  sneaks  of  them.    But  it  had  been  dinged  into  me  so  —    "Don't  dance"  — 
that  I  just  never  felt  comfortable. 

END    TAPE    2:4:1 

BEGIN    TAPE    2:4:2 

JW:        Do  you  think  you  were  perhaps  too  strictly  raised?    Do  you  think  you  missed 
some  things  by. . .  ? 

SC:         No,   I  don't  figure  that  I  had  missed  anything.     Because  after  I  grew  up,   I 

became  quite  satisfied  with  the  things  that  I  was  doing,   you  know,   because  I 
became  interested  in  church  work  and  socializing  with  my  friends  and  everything 
like  that.    Even  with  those,.,     I  could  have  a  good  time  with  those  of  my  friends 
who  danced.    They  didn't  expect  me  to  dance  or  drink.    And  so  we  just  had  a 
good  time  together. 
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Did  you  keep  a  diary? 

SC:         For  a  while  I  did.    Then  my  diary. . .    I  fhink  ...     I  used  to  keep  account  of 

everyday,  but  that  diary  got  burnt  up.   [p^morphous  conversation  in  background: 
Probably  dessert  being  offered  J 

JW:        When  was  the  first  time  then,  did  you  permanently  leave  home? 

SC:         You  mean...    Let's  see.     I  was  about. ..  about  twenty.    No,   let's  see,   I  was 
about  twenty-two  when  I  started  being  governess  for  these  wealthy  children... 
I  was  with  them  nine  years  and  left  them  to  get  married. 

JW:         What  did  your  parents  think  about  your  Job? 

SC:         Oh,   my  goodness,  they  loved  it,   because  they  said  I'd  never  find  —    because 
they£my  employers!  treated  me  more  like  a  friend  than...  because  I  was 
waited  on,   you  know,  because  they  had  a  Chinese  cook.    The  second...    He 
married  twice  and  they  were  both  wealthy  women.    He  separated  from  his  first 
wife.    Then  the  second   wife,  they  had  a  butler,   housekeeper,   chauffeur, 
gardener  and  everything.     It  was  a  regular  mansion .    So  all   I  had  to  do  was  to. .  . 
I  was  waited  on  with  the  children. 

In  the  summertime  we  traveled  to  these  posh  hotels.    Those  were  the  days  when, 
unless  you  were  with  a  White  —  you  couldn't  go  to  a  hotel,   you  know.    I  had 
to  be  introduced  to  the  ways  of  a  hotel.        They  would  give  me  S25  for  tips,   you 
know.    And  I  remember  the  first  hotel  I  was  at,  she  said,   "Now,  the  first  thing 
you  do,  you  tip  the  dining  room  captain  and  he  will  see  that  the  children  have 
a  good"...    because  they  had  a  children's  dining  room,   for  the  governesses 
and  children...  and  he  will  see  that  you  have  a  good  table."    Then,   of  course, 
I  tipped  the  waiter  each  meal.    You  tip  the  bellboy,   you  tipped  the  chambermaid 
everywhere  you  turned,   you  know,   you  were  tipping.    So  I  had  to  be  introduced 
to  the  ways  of  a  hotel.    Then,  too,   I'd  have  to  take  the  children  to  these 
restaurants,  you  know.    She  would...  sometimes.. 
Noise  from  cord  being  toyed  with  intermittently  for  next  page  or  so« 


JW:        Did  you  wear  your  uniform  then,   most  of  the  time? 

SC:         No. 

JW:         You  dressed  in  normal  street  clothes? 
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SC:         Yes. 

JW:         Were  most  of  the  governesses  in  these  hotels  Black  women? 

SC:         No,   I  was  the  only  one.    There  were  Belgian  ones  and...     I  remember,   let's 
sec,  when  we  were  in  Del  Monte,  this  Belgian  governess...  you  know  the 
Belgians  speak  French,  and  so,   of  course,   I  hadn't  forgotten  all  of  my  French. 
And  we  used  to  have  the  loveliest  time  speaking  French  together.    No,   I  was 
the  only  Black  governess (therej. 

JW:         Well,   in  view  of  the  fact  that  you  were  a  bright,  well-educated  young  woman, 

did  you  feel  that  it  was  sort  of  a  come-down  to  become  a  governess?    And  yourfathei 
and  grandfather  had  drummed  into  your  head  about  being  independent  and  on  your  ov\ 

SC:         No,   it  wasn't.     It  wasn't  a  comedown  because  it  was  really...  it  was  really  a 
lovely  position,  because  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  take  the  children  to  dancing 
school,  their  music  lessons...    sit  with  them  when  they  practices,   help  them 
with  their  lessons.  Oh,   it  was  a  beautiful  job...    and  travel  with 

them. 

JW:         Was  it  boring  ever? 

SC:         Oh,  no.     It  was  a  lovely  job. 

JW:        They  must  hove  been  well-behaved  children. 

SC:         Well,  no,  they  were  just..    But,   you  see,   the  thing  of  it  is,   I  had  complete 

/chargej.    Their  mother,  she  just  brought  them  into  the  world  and  didn't  want  to 
worry  with  them.    So  I  had  complete  charge  of  them.     I  could  punish  them  and 
everything  like  that.    They  were  just  mischievous  children.    But  they  loved  me. 

JW:         Do  you  think  it  was  a  healthy  way  to  raise  children  when  you  say  she  had  no 
contact  with  them? 

SC:         No,   I  don't  think    so.     No.    No,   I  don't  think...  because  these  rich  women 

that  brought  their  kids  Into  the  world  and  turned  them  over  to  somebody  else. . . 
I  do  not  think  so  ,  no.  They  thought...  The  little  girl  always  said  that  I  was 
her  other  momma. 

JW:         What  did  they  think  of  their  real  mother  or  their  natural  mother? 

SC:         Well,    I  tell  you  what.    I  think  they  felt  more  at  home  with  me,   because  on  my 
day  off,   I  used  to  feel  uncomfortable,   because  she'd  stand  there  crying... 
because,   you  know,  when  she  had  to  be  left  with  her  mother  she'd. . . 

JW:         Do  you  think  that  their  mother  loved  them  and  just  was  caught  up  in  a  certain 
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JW:        kind  of  social  pattern,  or  did  their  mother  really  not  want  to  be  bothered  with 
them? 

SC:         Well,  she  loved  them.    But  she  didn't  love  them  enough  to  want  to  take  care  of 
them. . .    She  was  very  ]much  of  a]  Socialite. 

JW:  So  after  these. . .    You  were  with  them  nine  years,  so. . . 

SC:  I  left  to  get  married. 

JW:  How  did  you  meet  your  husband? 

SC:  I  was  on  a  vacation  down  in  the  /San  JoaquinJ  Valley    and  I  met  him. 

JW:  You  were  on  a  personal  vacation  or  was  the  family. . .  ? 

SC:         Oh,  no,  no.    A  personal  vacation.     I  needed  some  time  to  myself  and  I  was 
on  a  personal  vacation. 

JW:        The  family  let  you  take  a  vacation? 

SC:         Oh,  yes. 

JW:         Do  you  remember  the  particular  circumstances  —  Well,    I  know  you  do  —  that  you 
met  your  husband...  at  what  particular  place  and  time? 

SC:         Yes.     I  was  visiting  my  cousin.    And  so  he...     I  met  him  there  In  Hanford, 
where  my  cousin  knew  him;  they  introduced   me  to  him. 

JW:        What  impressed  you  about  him? 

SC:         Well,   I  tell  you  he  was  a  very  cultured  man,  and  he  had  a  beautiful  speaking 
voice  —  I  think  that  was  the  first  thing  that  I  fell  in...    a  beautiful  speaking 
voice.    He  was  a  college  man.    He    went  to  college  in  Lansing,   Mic^igan...   I 
do  not  like  crudity  in     men,   you  know,  and  he  had  that  very  polished  speaking 
voi<;e  and  nice  manners. 

JW:  What  was  his  name  ? 

SC:  Riley  Colbert. 

JW:  What  was  the  first  name  again? 

SC:  William  Riley  Colbert. 

JW:  And  what  was  his  family  background?    Where  was  his  family  from  originally? 

SC:  They  were  from  Michigan.    My  son. . .  Alex  Haley  started  into  him  excavating 
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SC:         family  roots,  and  we  found  out  some  fantastic  things  about  his  relatives 

in  Michigan.     In  fact,  some  of  his  [my  husband'sjrelatives  founded,   helped  to 
found  one  city.    And  there  is  a  White  woman  now'>Mno  Is  writing  the  history 
of  the  Morgan  family.    Those  were  his  relatives. 

JW:         Which  city  did  you  say? 

SC:         Boyne  City,   Michigan.    On  the  mop  of  Boyne  City  there's  a  Colbert  Street. 
There  is  a  Morgan  Street.    This  Prefers  to  an  old  photoj  is  Aunty  Mary  and  her 
husband.    They  gave  the  ground  for  a  school,  and  there's  a  school  named  Morgan 
School.    There's  a  Morgan  Street  there.    He,  Aunt  Mary's  husband,   had  his  own 
private  dock.    He  had  a  brickyard »     In  fact,  a  good  many  of  the  buildings  there 
in  Boyne  City  were  built  with  bricks  from  his  brickyard.    Aunt  Mary  lived  to  be 
a  hundred  and  five  years  old.    And  when  she  died,  all  the  businesses  closed, 
and  all  the  city  officials  attended  her  funeral.    This  [another  photo/drawing"!  United 
Methodist  Church,  she  was  one  of  the  charter  members.     In  fact,  £jo  AR  :J 
Will  you  show  him  that  plate?      They  were  one  of  the  charter  members  and  I 
think...    Didn't  they  give  the  ground  for  that  church,  too.   Baby? 


AR:         Y 


es. 


SC:         So  she  was  one  of  the  charter  members,   you  know,  there  were  very  few  Whites 
[therel  in  those  days.    And  so  this  sanctuary...  you  know,   it  has  a  sanctuary... 
and  then  they  have  this  open  place, . .    and  this  kind  of  elevated  place  there. 
Then  they  had  this  big  picture  of  Aunt  Mary  —  she's  a  very  regal  looking,  very 
regal  looking.    So  my  son  took  a  picture  of  me  standing  by  her,   her  picture 
there.     It's  in  the  church  there  in  a  prominent  place. 

JW:  Boyne  City  is  near  what  larger  city? 

SC:  jjo  AR:1     Baby,  what  city  Is  the  closest  to  Boyne  City? 

AR:  Oh,  Detroit, 

SC:  How  far  is  It  from  Ann  Arbor? 

AR:  One  hour  from  Detroit, 

JW:  So  It's  southeastern  Michigan, 

SC:         Yes,    We  went  to  Ann  Arbor  where  one  of  Aunt  Mary's  grandchildren,   she 

teaches  fjhere]  .    She  has  her  Master's  [DegreeJ  and  she  teaches  In  Ann  Arbor. 
We  went  there  last  year  too.    And  so  this  White  woman . . .  they  were  such  a 
prominent  family...  she's  writing  the  history...    She  gave  me  that  plate,  this 
White  woman  did.    She's  writing  the  history  of.,.  Aunt  Mary,  that's  my 
husband's...  some  of  his  relatives.    He  had  a  fantastic  background. 
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JW:         How  did  he  happen  to  come  to  California? 

SC:  I  don't  know  just  how  he  did  happen  to  get  California  fever.     I  think  that  he 

ran  on  the  road  for  a  while.    And  then  he  decided...  when  he  was  in  college 
he  took  up  agriculture. . .  and  then    he  thought  that  he  would  like  to  settle 
in  California. 

JW:  So  was  he  into  farming  when  you  met  him? 

SC:  Yes,   he  was. 

JW:  In  Tulare  County? 

SC:  Yes,   in  Lemoore /J<ing's  Count^ 

JW:  How  long  after  you  met  him  did  you  get  married? 

SC:  Oh,   let's  see,    I  guess  it  was  around  about  three  years. 

JW:  Did   you  see  each  other  regularly  during  this  period? 

SC:         Well,   just  back  and  forth  because  I  was  still,   you  know,  with  these  people. 
We  corresponded  and  I  would  write.,  o  go  down  to  my  cousin's  and  visit,   you 
know,  and  he  would  come  to  see  me. 

JW:        As  a  sideline,  what  particularly  unusual  trips  do  you  remember  making  with 
the  Porter  family? 

SC:         Oh,   I  tell  you,  there  was  a...   I  never  went  out  of  state  with  them,    in  the 

summertime  we  would  go  to  these  posh  hotels «    The  first  hotel  we  went  to  was  the 
Potter;  it  was  the  hotel  then.    They  have/anotheu  name  now.    He  would  be  in 
his  business,  and  she,  the  mother,  and  we  would  go  to  the  hotel  in  Santa  Barbara  „ 
Oh,   that  was  a  beautiful  summer!     Because  we  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
the  Santa  Barbara  Mission,   you  know  a    And  we  would  go  to  the  outlying  places, 
you  know.    That  was  the  time  when...  because,  as  I  said,   I  had  complete 
charge  of  the  children . . .  she  decided  that  she  wanted  to  go  down  to  the  Ambassador 
ijHotelJ  In  Los  Ancples.    So  she  left  me  there  at  the  Potter  Hotel  with  plenty  of 
tip  money  for  two  weeks.    (Chuckle)    And  then  another. . .  twice  we  went  to 
Yosemlte.    One  time  I  went  with  her  for  six  weeka.    Then  she  made  a  trip 
around  the  world,  and  I  took  the  children  to  Yosemlte  for  two  months  by  myself. 
And  then  . . » 

JW:         What  would  you  do  while  you  were  up  there? 

SC:         Oh,  my  goodness!     We  would  go  on  these  hikes.     I  used  to  like  to  sit  at  the  foot 
of  Yosemlte  Falls,    Then  we'd  take  a  hike  to  Mirror  Lake.    And  we'd  walk 
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SC:  around  to  the  Yosemite  Lodge  and  Curry  Lodge  and  Ahwanee  Lodge.    And  the 

time  she  was  with  us,  she  decided  that  she  would  look  after  the  children  for 
the  day  so  that  I  could  go  up  to  Glacier  Point.    So  she  asked  me  did  I  want 
a  burro  or  did  I  want  to  walk.    So  I  always  loved  to  walk,  so  I  went.     It 
took  me,   let's  see,    I  think  a  little  over  four  hours  to  walk  up  to  Glacier 
Point.    Then  after  I  got  up  there. . .  You  know,    I  had  this  notion  that  when  you 
got  up  there  that  it  was  just  a  peak,   you  know,  and  that  there  would  be  a 
declivity  down  on  the  other  side  just  as  steep  as  the  one  that  you  had  gone  up. 
So  when  I  got  up  there,  to  my  surprise,   there  was  a  flat  plateau.    And  I  loved 
to  walk.     Let's  see,   it  took  me,   I  think,  about  four  hours  to  get  up  there.    So 
I  walked  on  this  plateau  admiring  the  snow  flowers  and  everything.    And  you 
know  what  sent  me  back  to  my  starting  point  to  descend  —  I  heard  a  bear. 
And  so    (Chuckle). . . 

JW:        Were  you  by  yourself? 

SC:         Oh,   I  was  by  myself,  because  she  had  taken  the  children  that  day.    So  my 
heart  began  pitty-pattying,   just  full  of  butterflies.    And  so  somebody  said, 
'Those  are  just  cinnamon  bears.    They  wouldn't  have  hurt..."    But  my  goodness! 
That  sounded  awfully  ominous  to  me,   you  know.    So  by  the  time  I  got  back  to  th 
valley. . .   I  don't  know  whether  the  altitude  or  the  scare  [caused  ItJ  ...  why  I 
just  blacked  out.     I  thought  I  was  going  to  die.    But  I  think  the  altitude  was 
maybe  too  much  for  me. 


JW:        The    reason  I  asked  you  If  you  were  by  yourself,   you  don't  go  anywhere  in 
Yosemite  today  by  yourself.    There's  too  many  people  there. 

SC:         Oh,  no.     !t    would  be  JLst  like youknow,   when  Alice  was  at  New  York 

University.    I  spent  the  summer  there.    And  I  don't  think  there  is  a  section  from 
59th  Street  up  to  1 10th  Street,   you  know  —  at  the  beginning  and  end  (Sf  Central 
Park"^ —  that  I  didn't  traverse.      I  used  to  get  off  the  beaten  path,  and  I'd  get 
Into  the...  it  must  have  been  just  like  when  the  Indians  owned  that  part  of 
New  York.     I  got  to  the  place  where  there  was  no  path  at  all.     I  have  clambered 
down  rocks  where  they  had  little  tiny,  miniature  waterfalls  and  everything!  And  I'd  be 
the  only  person  there!     Because  it  was  entirely  off  the£pathj  .     I've  always  had 

an  inquiring  mind  and  I  liked  to  get  off  the  beaten the  regular  tourist  [jxith^. 

But,  my  goodness!    Why,  they'd  just  find  my  dead  body  there!     Oh,    I  did,    I 
really  did. 

I  loved  where  they  had  the  bird  sanctuary  near  59th  Street,   you  know,  where  It 
begins  in  Manhattan.     I  used  to  love  to  sit  there.     It  was  just  like  quiet  and 
peaceful.     It  hod  the  little  tiny  Islands  there,  and  benches,   you  know,  where 
you  could  feed  the  birds.    They  had  so  many  different  birds  there  at  the  bird 
sanctuary.    Then  I  would  sit  there  and  read.     It  was  a  beautiful  place.     I  stayed 
at  the  "Y"  and  then  sometimes  I  would  go  and  start  at  the  110th  and  walk  down. 
So  there  was  hardly  a  port  of  Central  Park  that  I  didn't  traverse. 

JW:        So  you  enjoyed  being  out  In  nature  with  the  children. 
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SC:         Oh,    I  did.     I  loved  It.    But  that^^the  New  York  venture]  was  when...    after 
I  had  married,  and  Alice  was  at  New  York  University.     I  never  went  out  of 
the  state  with  them.    Because  whenever  they  went  out  of  state,   they  would 
just  leave  the  children  charged  with  me  and  go  about  their  business.    But 
that  was  when  Alice  was  at  New  York  University  and  I  went  and  spent  the 
summer.    She  would  be  in  school  and  I  would  be  just  about  my  business  there. 

JW:        About  when  was  it  that  you  got  married? 

SC:         My  mother. ..  (Chuckle) .. .   I  had  so  many  proposals.    My  mother  said,   "Sadie, 
when  are  you  going  to  say  'yes'?"    I  said,   "Mama,  when  Mr.  Right  comes." 
I  said,   "I  just  don't  love  them."     I  was  thirty-two.    My  mother  thought  I  was 
going  to  be  an  old  maid.    But  I  would  not  marry  a  man  for  a  meal  ticket.    And 
so  she  said,   "Well,   my  gracious!    When  are  you  going  to  say  'yes'."     I  said, 
"When  Mr.   Right  comes  along." 

JW:  Were  there  many  women  marrying  for  meal  tickets  in  those  days? 

SC:  Well,    I  guess  there  always  have  been  .    (Chuckle). 

JW:  What  about  your  sisters?    Were  some  of  them  married  before  you  were? 

SC:  Oh,  no.    No,    I  was  the  first  one. 

JW:  Were  they  in  any  way  pressuring  you  to  get  married? 

SC:         Well,    I  guess  they  kind  of  wondered,   you  know.    Because  several  of  the  men 
seemed  so  kind  of  eligible,  they  wondered  what  I  wanted  in  them  (Chuckle), 
My  mother  said,   "You're  going  to  be  an  old  maid!"    Because  so  many  of  my 
friends  had  married  so  much  earlier  than  I  did  and  my  mother  didn't  have  any 
married £girls}  .    But  I  guess  we  were  all  kind  of  choosy. 

JW:        Were  your  parents  pleased  with  your  choice? 

SC:         Yes,  they  were. 

JW:         What  about  your  friends?    What  did  they  think  of  your  husband? 

SC:         Well,  they  didn't .. .    See,  he  was  in  the  Valley  and  there  were  only  one  or  two 
of  them  who  had  met  him,   because  they  came  down  to  visit  me. 

JW:        So  when  you  brought  him  back,  a  cultured  Easterner,   they  probably  considered 
him  a  real  prize. 

SC:         Well,   he  didn't  because  we  settled  In  the  Valley.    He  didn't  come  up  this  way. 

JW:         Where  did  you  settle? 
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SC:  Oh,  we  just  settled  there.    We  didn't  go  on  a  honeymoon. 

JW:  Was  this  in  Hanford? 

SC:  No,   in  Lemoore. 

JW:  Does  that  town  still  exist? 

SC:         Oh,   of  course o     Lemoore  is  quite  a  town,  because  they  have  a  base  there.    It 
has  grown  since  we  were  there. 

JW:  Do  you  still  own  property  down  there? 

SC:  No. 

JW:  So  when  did  you  start  having  children? 

SC:  Right  away.     In  about  ten  months,   my  first  child  was  born. 

JW:         In  those  days  did  women  feel...     I  don't  know  exactly  what  the  attitude  was 

about  pregnancy.    Did  women  go  out  in  public  when  they  were  seven  and  eight 
months  pregnant  or  did  they  try  to  hide  it? 

SC:         Well,   it  had  gotten  to  the  place  where  they  were  going  out.     Because  I  know 
when  my  mother. . .  she  would  only  go  out  and  take  a  walk  after  dark. 

JW:  Why  was  this?  It's  strange  to  me  to  understand  why.  Is  it  because  they  didn't 
have  what  we  call  "maternity  clothes",  or  Is  it  because  in  some  way  there  was 
some  shame  associated  with  it? 

SC:  I  —  I,  they,    —  I  don't  know...  they  were  embarrassed,   I  guess.    You  didn't 

see  them  too  much. 

J W:         Did  you  work  right  up  until  the  time  of  the  baby,   or  were  you . . .  ? 

SC:         Yes,    I  did.    Because  it  was  healthier  not  to  be  just  sitting  around. 

JW:  Did  you  attempt  to  raise  your  children  as  you  had  been  raised  or  did  you  make 
up  your  mind  that  you  were  going  to  do  some  things  differently? 

SC:         Well,    ...there  were  some  things...  along  the  general  lines.    But  when  they  got. 
when  they  were  small,    I  tried  to  carry  on  the  same  rules  as  my  parents.     I 
tried  to  have  certain  rules,   you  know,   that  they  were  supposed  to  live  by. 
But  after  they  grew  up,   I  wasn't  as  rigid.    Because  the  things    that  the  young 
folks  were  doing,    I  just  figured  they  wanted  to  do  them,  and  I  wasn't  going  to 
moke  sneaks  out  of  them.    They  liked...  they  enjoyed   playing  cards.    They 
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SC:         enjoyed  dancing  and  everything.    So  I  let  them  do  it,   you  know.     I  didn't  want 
to  make  sneaks  out  of  them. 

JW:  Did  your  husband  agree  with  you? 

SC:  Oh,  when  my  children  were  grown,  why,   he  was  dead. 

JW:  Oh,    When  did  he  die? 

SC:  Oh,  he  died  when  the  children  were  Just  quite  small. 

AR:  1932. 

JW:  How  many  children  did  you  have? 

SC:  Three.  Just  the  two  boys...  my  oldest  son  who  is  a  retired  Lieutenant  Colonel 
and  the  one  who  works  for  the  State  as  a  consultant  to  administrators.  And  my 
daughter  who  Is  a  retired  nurse. 

JW:  The  Lieutenant  Colonel's  name  was... 

SC:  William  Edward. 

JW:  William  Edward  Colbert.    And  your  second  son? 

SC:  And  James  Winston. 

JW:  And  Alice... 

SC:         Lucinda.    She  hates  that  name.    But  she  was  named  after  the  two  grandmothers. 

My  mother's  name  was  Alice  and  my  husband's  mother  was  Lucinda.    So/-\lice  says, 
"I'm  glad  you  put  that  'Lucinda'  second."    (Chuckle) 

JW:        What  kinds  of  adjustments  did  you  have  to  moke  after  your  husband  died,   in 
terms  of  finances . . .  ? 

SC:         Well,  the  thing  of  it  Is,   I  just,   you  know,  started  in  supporting  my  children. 

JW:         Does  that  mean  going  out  to  work  for  the  first  time,    I  mean,   for  the  first  time 
since  you  had  been  married? 

SC:         Oh,    I  used  to  help  along  with  different  things. 

JW:         Let  me  see  if  I  have  it  straight:    You  get  married  and  moved  to  Tulare  County. 

SC:         To  Lemoore. 
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JW:  Is  thai-  in  Tulare  County?    (i  just  don't  know  the  geography  of  that  area...) 

SC:  /^To  AR^I   Is  that  in  Tulare  or  Kings? 

AR:  No,   that's  in  Kings,    I  think  that's  Kings. 

SC:  Yes,    I  think  it's  Kings. 

JW:  And  you  had  three  children.    And  while  they're  young,   you  lose  your  husband. 

SC:  That's  right. 

JW:  So  how  are  you  keeping  the  family  together? 

SC:         Oh,   I  did  different  things.     I  helped  people.     I  had  a  mental  oatient.    P  babysat 
and  helped  people  and  1... 

AR:         Catered. 

SC:         Yes,   I  did  catering.    And  In  the  Second  World  War,   for  two  years  I  worked  as 
an  "extra"  in  the  Post  Office. 

JW:         Was  all  of  this  down  not  far  from  where  you  were  living,  or  did  you  have  to 
move? 

SC:  Oh,  no.     I  moved  up  to  Alameda  when  we  were  burnt  out.     I  moved  up  to  Alameda, 

JW:  What  yearwas  that? 

SC:  We  came  up  here  in  1932,  wasn't  it.   Baby  ?  And  we've  been  up  here  ever  since. 

JW:  So  it  was  right  after  your  husband  died  that  you  moved  back  up  here? 

SC:  After  I  was  burnt  out. 

JW:         Do  you  remember  the  Depression  otherwise  as  being  a  different  phase  of  your 
life?    Was  it  the  Depression  or  the  loss  of  your  husband  or  what  was  It. .  .     Let 
me  see  if  I  can  put  this  correctly:    Were  the  Thirties  a  period  of  hardship? 

SC:         Well,    I  tell  you,   it  wasn't  too  easy,  you  know.     I  don't  think  It  was  too  easy 
for  a  widow  to  raise  three  children.    But  we  managed. 

JW:        And  It  helped  to  have  your  family  here  to  take  you  in? 

SCr         Oh,  they  came  back  to  the  family  home,   you  know. 

JW:         If  you  had  to  live  the  first  forty  years  over  again,  what  would  you  change? 
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JW:         Or  would  you  change  anything? 

SC:         Wello.o   I  don't  know.     I  expect  that  any  experience  that  I  went  through 
eventually  has  been  to  my  benefit,   because  I  think  that  possibly  I  learned 
lessons,   you  know,   through  every  experiences  I've  had. 

JW:        Do  you  think  that  there  are  any  decisions  you  made  that  you  might  hove  made 
differently? 

SC:         Well,   I  guess  possibly,  there.,.     I  can't  think  of  any  particular  things,   but  I 
think  there  are  always  things  you  think,   well,   I  would  have  done  differently. 

JW:         I  think  we  are  almost  hittrng  on  two  hours  now,  and  since  you  are  going  to  have 
to  make  a  cross-country  trip,   if  it's  okay,  we     will  stop  for  now.     Is  it  all  right? 

SC:         That  will  be  all  right.    Yes. 

JW:        Thank  you. 


END    TAPE 


BEGIN    TAPE    3:4:1     (SECOND    SESSION    -  SEPTEMBER  14,   1978) 

SC:  ...  to  keep  the  wolf  away  from  the  door.    (Chuckle) 

JW:        How  did  you  learn  catering? 

SC:         Well,    I  tell  you.    My  sister,   before  she  went  into  nursing,  had  a  catering 

business.    So  I  used  to  kind  of  help,   you  know,   help  her.    Then  after  she  went 
Into  nursing,  why  I  sort  of  did  it. . .    not  to  the  exterj-  that  she  did  —  because 
she  had  her  own  dishes,   her  own  linen,   her  own  silver,   her  own  punch  bowl, 
and,   in  fact,   her  own  trays.    But  I  used  to,   you  know,   cook  dinners  for  people, 
make  sandwiches  and  serve  bridge  parties  and  dinners  and  things  like  that... 
and  cook  them  and  serve  them. 

JW:        Did  average  people  have  affairs  catered,  or  were  these  mostly  rich  people? 

SC:         Did  they  what? 

JW:        Could  the  average  person  afford  to  have  a  catered  affair  in  those  days? 

SC:         Well,  they  were  mostly...  sometimes  they  were  people  just  in  modest  circumstances. 
But  most  of  them  were  wealthy  people,  who  had  these  seven  and  eight, . ,  they 
don't  even  have  them  anymore...  seven  and  eight-course  dinners.    But  people 
who  were  moded' and  wanted  to    put  on  a  few  little  extra  airs,  even  if  they 
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SC:         couldn't  afford  it-,   you  know.    There  were  people,   you  know,   in  all£ciasses1  — 
in  modest  circumstances,  and  wealthy  people. .  .  sort  of  ran  the  gamut. 

JW:        You  had  some  contact  with  Jennie  Prentiss.    What  was  that? 

SC:         Well,  not  too  much.    But  my  sister  knew  her  and  we  went  there  to  visit  her 

once  or  twice.    And  she  was  telling  us  about  her  early  care  of  Jack  London  and 
said  that  his  mother.   Jack  London's  mother,  was  an  alcoholic,   you  know.    And, 
of  course,  the  family  is  not  too  proud  of  that.    But  she  was  just  practically  his 
mother.    She  practically  raised  him. 

JW:        And  what  kind  of  person  was  she? 
SC:         Was  Jack  London? 
JW         No,  Jennie  Prentiss. 

SC  :         Oh,  she  was  a  very,  very,   gracious  woman.    A  very  gracious  woman.      As  I 
said,   I  never  had  any  real  close  contact  with  her.    But  I  met  her,  you  know. 

JW:        She  lived  in  San  Francisco. 

SC:  Yes,  but  she  lived  out...  I  can't  recall.,  at  that  time  she  was  living  in  East 
Oakland.  Yes,  she  was  living  in  East  Oakland.  I  don't  recall  Just  where  it 
was,  but  somewhere  in  East  Oakland. 

JW:        Another  person  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about. . .  what  did  people  used  to  say  about 
Mammy  Pleasant? 

SC:         Oh-     Well,  now,   my  uncle,   he  said  his  wife  was  scared  to  death  of  her. . .  his 
first  wife.    He  was  an  old...  he  was  an  early  San  Francisco  pioneer  at  the  time 
of  Mammy  Pleasant.    And  his  first  wife,  she  used  to  come  down  to  visit,   his 
first  wife.    And  he  said  she  was  quite  an  overpowering  person,  and  his  wife 
stood  greatly  in  awe  of  her.     It  seems  like  she  was  a  very  overpowering  personality, 
you  know.    Yes.    He  said  that  his  wife  stood  greatly  in  awe  of  her. 

JW:         What  was  his  wife's  name? 

SC:  I  don't  know.     I  know  his  stepdaughter  was  named  Carrie.    But  I  don't...    her 

name  was  Mrs.  Corey.  My  uncle's  name  was  Corey.  His  first  wife  would  be 
Mrs.  Corey.  But  I  don't  know  what  her  first  name  was  because  she  had  been 
dead  a  long  time.  He  had  been  a  widower  for  a  long  time  before  he  married 
my  aunt. 

JW:         Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  Mammy  Pleasant  would  be  associating  with  her? 
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SC:  I  really  wouldn't  know.     I  really  wouldn't  know  why  she  used  to  come  down 

and  visit  her.     I  presume  because  that  she  wanted  to  visit  some  of  the  Blacks, 
I  guess. 

JW:        Did  they  say  anything  about  what  she  looked  like? 

SC:         No,     I  don't,   I  don't  think  that  he  ever  described  her. 

JW:         Did  people  respect  her  as  a  person  or  did  they  consider  her. . .    What  was  their 
attitude  about  her?    She  was  probably  the  richest  woman  In  northern  California. 

SC:         Well...     I  don't  think  that  Mammy  Pleasant  had  too  savory  a  reputation.     I  don't 
think  so. 

JW:         Was  she  a  person  that  you  would  send  somebody  to  get  a  job?    Did  she  find 
work  for  people  or...    |jape  unintelligiblej. 

SC:         Weil,  she  may  have.    She  may  have,     I  really  wouldn't  know.    Now  Gene 

Lasantamay  may  have...  he  may  have  done  some  research  about  her.     Possibly 
he  had  information  about  her  that  I  don't  have.    Because  my  memory  of  her  is 
very  hazy.    Because  the  only  personal  recollection  is  what  my  uncle  told  us 
about  her  coming  to  their  house  visiting  his  wife;  she  was  very  afraid  of  her. 

JW:         Did  you  ever  have  any  contact  with  people  who  were  sort  of  on  the  wild  side... 
you  know,   people  who  did  semi-illegal  things? 

SC:         Well,  no,   I  didn't  because  I  tell  you,   my  parents  were  very  straight-laced,  and 
we  Just  weren't  allowed  to  associate  with  anybody  that,   you  know,  wasn't 
conservative. 

JW:         Wnat  about  after  you  got  out  on  your  own? 

SC:         Well,    I  never  did.     I  never  had  any  occasion  to  associate  with  any  wild  people. 

JW:         How  did  the  police  treat  Gjlored  people  in  Alameda  and  Oakland  in  those  days? 

SC:         Well,   I  don't  know  just  exactly.     I  know  that  In  Alameda,  when  I  was  coming 

up,   most  of  themfGalored  peoplej,   they  weren't  wild.    They  were  conservative., 
people  who  attended  to  their  own  business.    And  they  just  didn't  have  any 
trouble  with  the  police,   you  know,   because  they  tended  to  their  own  business 
and  they  didn't  have  any  occasion  for  police  to  be  otherwise  than  courteous 
to  them. 

JW:         Were  there  any  Black  policemen? 

SC:         No,   no.    Oh,   no!     No,  not  when  I  was  a  girl.    Why,   there  were  no  Black 
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SC:         policemen,   no  mailmen.    The  only  people  were  those  who  were  working  for 
somebody  or  those  who  had  their  own  business.    Now  when  I  was  a  small  girl, 
my  father  had  a  moving  business,   my  uncle  had  a  moving  business,  and  his 
brother  had  a  plumbing  business.    And,    let's  see,  Mr.  Sloan  did  whitewashing, 
I  believe.    (I  was  just  trying  to  think .. .)    Let's  see,  Mr.  Chandler,   later  on 
he  had  a  moving  business.    I  was  trying  to  think  about  what  other    men  there  were. 

JW:         Why  didn't  Black  people  try  to  break  into  civil  sen/ice  or  some  of  the  other  jobs 
that  White  people  had? 

SC:         Well,   I  don't  think  that  until  the  National  Association ENAACPJ  began  to 
batter  down  doors,   you  know,  and  go  to  bat  for  them,  why,  they  just  simply 
were  not  accepted.    They  weren't  accepted  in  these  civil  service... 

JW:         Is  this  something  that  everybody  knew?    Or  did  people  actually  apply  and  get 
turned  down? 

SC:         Yes,  that  was  It.    And...    When  I  was  a  girl,   practically  all  of  the  men  who 
were  not  in  business  were  mostly  railroad  men.    They  ran  on  the  road.    They 
were  either  chefs  or  waiters  or  porters.    They. . .  practically  all  of  them,   that 
was  what  they[dld_l;  they  ran  on  the  road. 

JW:        Did  any  of  your  brothers  ever  get  involved  in  that? 

SC:         Oh,  no,   no,  no.    No,   my  brothers...  my  brothers  didn't  run  on  the  road.     One 
brother  went  into  landscape  gardening. 

JW:         On  his  own? 

SC:         Oh,   yes,  down  in  Los  Angeles  for  the  school  system...  landscape  gardening. 

JW:         Did  he  go  to  school  for  that? 

SC:         No,    I  don't  ...     I  think  he  just  sort  of  studied  for  it  and  took  it  up  on  his  own. 
He  just  had  a  natural  flair  for  that,   for  planting  people's  gardens.    And  then  he 
studied...    on  his  own,   he  took  books  for  the...    He  learned  the  Latin  names 
for  the  flowers.    Then  he  learned  the  proper  care,  the  proper  soil     and  everything, 
the  different  treatments    'or  the  better  care  of  flowers.    Sometimes  people 
would  pay  him  to  plant  their  gardens  for  them.    Then  my  brother /ArthurJ he 
was    In  the  service /U.S,  Arm^  ,    He  was  discharged  assecond  lieutenant. 
After  he  was  out,   he  worked  at  the  ^okland^  Naval  Air  Base  until  he  retired. 
After  my  father  went  down  to  Allensworth,   first  my  brother,  Arthur,  took  up 
the  business.    Then  after  my  father's  death,   he  went  down  to  help  my  mother. 
Then  my  brother,    Paul,   took  up  the  moving  business.    Then  he  moved  to  Los 
Angeles  and  worked  in  the  Post  Office  for  quite  a  while.    Then  after  he  worked 
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SC:         in  the  Post  Office, ^Al^y  then  he  took  up  insurance,  and  that  was  what  he  was 
doing  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

JW:        Which  company  was  he  working  for,  do  you  remember? 

SC:         I  don't  know  just  exactly,   but  it  was  a  White  company.     I  don't  know  Just 
exactly  what  company  it  was.    It's  in  Los  Angeles. 

JW:        How  did  the  NAACP  get  started  here?     I  mean  what  made  people  decide  that 
it  was  too  much  and  that  we  had  to  start  getting  together.  . .  ? 

SC:         Well,   1  guess  there  were  some  people  who  decided  they  had  enough  of  being  the 
tail  end  of  everything.    Andso  a  few  ambitious  so  uls. . .  let's  see.     I  think  it  was, 
on  the  Coast  here,    I  think  it  was  first  the  Afro-American .. .  League,    I  believe  it 
was.    And  then  that  dissolved  and  then... 

JW:        Didn't  that  have  something  to  do  with  Booker  T.  Washington  or  something 
like  that? 

SC:         I  don't  know  whether  Booker  T.  Washington  was  connected  with  that  or  not.     I 
know  that  my  father  was  an  officer  in  the  Afro-American  League,  and  then 
afterwards,  he  belonged  to  the  NAACP.    He  used  to  take  the  Crisis,   you  know. 
And  so  there  were  a  few  ambitious  souls  that  they  just  figured,  well,   "We  just 
have  had  enough  of  taking  the  other  fellow's  leavings."    So  that  was... 


JW:        Were  you  involved  in  the  NAACP? 

SC:         Oh,   I  never...     I  was  a  member  of  the  NAACP,   but  I  never  did  anything  other 
than  just  pay  my  dues,   because  I  wasn't  too  active. 

JW:         Why  not? 

SC:  Well,  I  guess  I  was  just  so  busy  making  a  living  for  my  children  (Chuckle)  and 
myself...  being  mother  and  father  to  three  growing  adolescents.  And  with  my 
church  work,   because  I  was  always  very  active  in  the  church  work. 

JW:        ^A^at  kinds  of  things  did  you  do  for  the  church? 

SC:         What  kind  of  things? 

JW:        Yes. 

SC:  Well,  my  goodness,  I  think  I  have  done  everything  almost  but  preach.  (Chuckle) 
I  have  been  a  Sunday  School  teacher,  I  have...  at  one  time  I  was  on  the  Board 
of  Trustees.     I  cm  a  stewardess. 
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JW:        Board  of  Trust-ees  at  which  church? 

SC:         Cooper  A.M. E.  Zion  Church  at  one  time. 

JW:        They  had  women  trustees? 

SC:         Oh,  yes.    At  that  time  they  had  Mrs.  Daly. . .    Mrs.  Daly. ..  and.  . . 

/joARriBaby,  what  was  Auggie's  mother's  name  ^rs.  KIngj .    And  Isabel... 
What  was  Isabel's  last  name?...  Harris. 

AR:         It  was  Haskell,  Mother.     Isabel  Haskell . 

SC:         Haskell.     I  am  currently  the  treasurer  of  the  Missionary  Society.    And  at  one 

time  I  was  treasurer    of  the  Stewardess  Beard  *2.    As  a  girl  I  sang  in  the  choir. 

JW:         Which  part  did  you  >Ing? 

SC:  Oh,  Just  soprano.  I  guess  I  had  one  of  those  voices  that  needed  to  be  lost  in 
the  choir.    (Laughter) 

JW:         What  did  the  Missionary  Society  do? 

SC:         Oh,   my  goodness!     We  really...  we  really  are  practical.    We  believe  in 

practical  missionary  work.    Whenever  any  of  our  members  get  sick,  we  vote  out 
money  for  them.     If  there  is  a  death  In  the  family,  why  we  vote  out  money  for 
them.    We  have  a  Sunshine  Committee  that,   you  know,   if  anybody  is  sick  or 
in  the  hospital...  they  go  to  visit  the  shut-ins  and  the  hospitalized  people. 
And  then  the. . . 

AR:         The  Outreach  Committee  deals  with  the  ill  fortunes  of  the  community  and  like 
burned  out  people. 

SC:         Yes,  and  we  don't  confine  ourselves  just  to  church  people.    Wherever  the  need 
is.    We  screen  them  carefully,  you  know.    And  at  holiday  times,  we  make  up 
baskets  for  them.    And  if  there  is  a  need,  we  provide  the  clothes,  or  cash  for 
people  in  need.    We  believe  in...  whenever  the  church  gets  in  the  financial 
bind.    Sometimes  we  are  able  to  vote  out  S200  or  S300  to  our  church. 

JW:         I  was  thinking  "missionary"  in  terms  of...  in  some  churches  missionary  societies 
are  overseas  missions. 

SC:  Oh,  yes,  we  do  send  overseas.  Now  this  Sunday  is  Foreign  Missionary  day, 
and  whatever  we  take  up  Sunday  is  sent  abroad  for  overseas  missionary  work. 
Oh,  yes,  we  are  very  practical. 

JW:         What  do  you  thid<  of  the  quality  of  the  ministers  in  the  church?    You  don't 
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JW:         have  to  name  anybody  specifically.    Do  you  think  that  you  have  above 
average,  average,   or  not  too  hot? 

SC:         Well,   I  tell  you  what.     It's  just  like  any  other  church.    It's  been  a  streak 

o'lean  and  a  streak  o'  fat,   you  know.    We've  had  some  ministers  which  didn't 
come  up  to  par,  and  we  have  had  some  ministers  who  have  been  very  spiritual. 
Then  we  have  had  ministers  who  lacked  that  spiritual  quality  —  Just  like 
any  other  church, 

JW:         What  do  you  do  with  ministers  that  don't  come  up  to  par? 

SC:         Well,  sometimes  (Chuckle)...  sometimes  disgruntled  members  either  quit  coming 
or  they  leave  and  go  to  other  churches,  you  know.    Then  there  are  those... 
they  figure,  well,  this  is  my  church  and  I'm  going  to  do  the  best  1  can    with 
whatever  minister  we  have. 

JW:        Some  people,  especially  In  my  generation,  are  very  critical  of  the  church. 
They  don't  feel  that  it  makes  that  much  of  a  positive  contribution  to  the 
community.    How  would  you  answer  those  people  in  your  experience  of  being 
in  the  church  . 

SC:         Well,   I  tell  you... 

JW:        Not     just  your  church,  but  all  the  Black  churches  in  the  Bay  Area. 

SC:  It's  iust  this  thing:    If  the  Bishop  or  whoever  it  is  doesn't  move  you,  why  you 

just  pray  to  the  good  Lord  that  somehow  or  other  the  church  will  not  disintegrate 
under  his  administration.    And  you  Just  pray  to  the  good  Lord  to  help  him  out, 
and  help  the  congregation  out.    That's  the  way  I  do. 

JW:        You've  always  goine  to  church  regularly? 

SC:         Oh,   yes.    As  a  general  thing  if  I  am  well .    (Chuckle)    They  always  say, . . 

at  our  church,  they  say,  "Well,   If  Mother  Colbert  Isn't  at  church,  she's  either 
out  of  town,  or  she  isn't  well,  or  for  some  good  reason  she's  not  there." 
Because  I'm  usually,   unless  something  comes  up,  why,    I'm  usually  right  In  my 
pew  every  £  week]  , 

JW:        Have  you  ever  had  doubts  about  your  faith?    Do  you  always  agree  with  what  the 
church  teaches  about  various  things  ? 

SC:         Well...     Of  course,  you  know  there  are  some  things  that  some  ministers  preach 
that  I  can't  see  eye-to-eye  about.    But  I  don't...     I  believe  in  the  Bible. 
And  so,  of  course,   I,,,  My  faith    Is  pretty  steady,   is  pretty  steady.     I... 
Sometimes,  you  know,  if  my  prayers  are  not  answered  as  soon  as    I  wish  , 
sometimes  I  have  to  read  that  chapter,  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Hebrews,  to 
make  my  faith  stronger.    But  I  don't  have  too  many  doubts. 
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JW:        There  were  a  lot  of  people  in  those  days,  and  1  guess  still  today,  who  were 
raised  in  the  church,  then  they  got  away  from  it  when  they  were  in  their 
20's,  30's  and  40's  and  came  back  when  they  were  older.    Was  that  a  pattern 
when  you  were  young?    Did  a  lot  of  people  sort  of  break  away  when  they  got 
away  from  their  parents? 

SC:         Oh,  yes.    it  always  has  been  that  way.     It  always  has  been.    But  I  think  for 
my  sisters  and  myself,  though...    I  think  possibly  that  we  grew  stronger 
Christians  as  we  grew  older.    But  we  were  always  very  conservative.    You  know, 
my  brothers  sometimes  they  got  kind  of  off,   you  know,   but  the  girls  were,  you 
know,  conservative. 

JW:         Why  do  you  think  it  is  that  it  seems  that  so  many  women  go  to  church  but  not 
very  many  men? 

SC:         Well,    I  just  really  don't  know,    I  really  don't  know  just  exactly  why  that  is. 
Why  it's...  so  many  men  want  to  be  freer  to  do  as  they  please  than  a  lot  of 
women.     I  really  don't  know  just  exactly  why  it  Is. 

JW:         Where  I  come  from.   It's  really  a  problem.    You  go  In  many  churches  and  the 
only  man  in  the  audience  Is  the  minister,    (Chuckle)    That's  one  reason  why 
many  people  wonder  about  the  church. 

SC:         (Chuckle)    Well,  you  know,   I  don't  know...     I  do  know  that  If  It  wasn't  for 
the  women,   God  help  the  ministers  of  the  church.    (Chuckle)    As  a  general 
thing,  why  it's  the  women  who  bear  the  onus  of  the  burden  of  the  churches. 
Although  in  our  church,  we've  got  some  very  faithful...  we  got  some  very 
faithful  [menj  who  really  love  the  church. 

JW:        Are  you  recruiting  a  lot  of  young  people  into  the  church? 

SC:         Well,  not  as  many  as  we  would  like.    Somehow  or  other  those  who  were  faithful 
as  younger  Sunday  School  pupils,  when  they  get  to  college,  somehow  or  other 
they  sort  of  drift  away  from  the  church  —  so  many  of  them  do.    Or,  some  of  the 
boys  when  they  get  to  courting  age,   if  they  marry  girls  In  other  churches,  why, 
they  go  to  the  girl's  church.    They  seem  to. . .  so  many  marry  outside  the  church 
and  leave  the  church  and  go  to  their  wives'  churches.    So  although  the  young 
people  that  we  do  have  in  our  church,  oh,  my  goodness!    they  are  very 
faithful.    The  youth  choir  is  very  earnest  and  the  young  people,   they  seem  to 
rally  to  this  minister  that  we  have,  and  they  are  doing  a  beautiful  work. 

JW:        Did  you  belong  to  any  kinds  of  just  purely  social  clubs. . .  sorority  kind  of  clubs. 
Phyllis  Wneatley  or  any  of  those . . .  ? 

SC:         No,    I  didn't  belong  to  the  Phyllis  Wheatley.    When  I  was  a  girl  we  had  what 
they  called  an  embroidery  club...  Oh,    I  guess,   it  was  quite  a  large  club. 
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SC:         I  belonged  to  one  of  the  church  clubs,   you  know,  that  raised  money  for  the 

church  — They  called  themselves  the  Busy  Bees.    Then  I...  when  I  was  single 
I  belonged  to  the  Household  of  Ruth,   but  I  didn't  affiliate  with  them  after 
I  married  because  you  had  to  go  seventeen  miles...  you  know,  we  were  out 
in  the  country. . .  and  you  had  to  go. . .  and  it  met  at  nighttime,  so  I  never 
affiliated  with  the  Household  of  Ruth  after  I  married. 

JW:         In  the  Black  community  here...  in  the  "Negro"  community,  as  it  was  called, 
some  families  were  considered  more  high  status  than  other  families,  or  was  that 
true? 

SC:         Oh,   yes.    And  for  some  reason,  why,  our  family  was  always  considered,   you 
know,  kind  of  representative.     Our  particular  family  was  considered  kind  of 
representative,   you  know,  standing  for  something  in  the  community.    Because 
my  father,  affiliated  with,   you  know,  the  better  things. 

JW:        Was  he  a  Mason? 

SC:         No,   no.    He  wasn't.    He  was,   let's  see,  a  Forester.    He  belonged  to  the 
Foresters,   I  believe  it  was. 

JW:        Some  people  have  said,   in  the  East  Bay,  they  detected  that  In  order  to  be  In 
the  upper  crust  elite  of  Black  society,   you  had  to  be  light-skinned. 
I've  even  heard  of  a  club  called  the  High  Yellows. 

SC:         (Laughs)    Well,   of  course,   there  was  that  clique,   you  know,  that  felt  if  you 
weren't...    they  had  their  own  particular  little  ^circle] .    But  that  was  a 
color  classification,  not  a  character  classification. 

JW:         How  did  you  deal  with  that?    Did  that  present  a  problem? 

SC:         Oh,   my  goodness!     It  didn't  bo^'her  us.    Because  we.,  our  family  was  unusually 
welcomed  wherever  we  went.    So  the  color  classification  didn't  bother  us. 

JW:         Wasn't  there  some  times  the  case...  Did  it  seem  that  men  would  choose  lighter- 
skinned  wives  (than  themselves)  in  these  days? 

SC:         Pardon? 

JW:        The  professionals,  or...  the  men  who  thought  they  had  some  money,  didn't  they 
tend  to  look  for  lighter-skinned  wives? 

SC:         Well,  a  lot  of  them  did.    A  lot  of  them  did. 

JW:        And  what  did  the  brown-skinned  and  other  women...    Was  there  any  defense 
against  that? 

SC:         Well,  when  Mr.  Right  came  along  for  a  brown   skinned  woman,  well,  she  got 
married.      (Laughter) 
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JW:        Did  you  ever  have  somebody  not  take  you  out  or  no^  associate  with  you  because 
you  weren't  fair? 

SC:         Well,  you  know,   those...    We  tried  to  associate  with  sensible  people  and  with 
those  people,   it  just  didn't  bother  us.    Because  we  just  didn't  meet,   you  know, 
because  we  were  usually  welcomed  wherever...  in  the  circles  where  we 
went,  we  were  welcomed.    And  those  people  who  wanted  to  be  exclusive 
just  didn't  bother  us  because  you  just  figure  such...  shallow-minded  people 
just  didn't  bother  you. 

JW:         Were  there  clubs  that  excluded  people  because  they  didn't  fit  in? 
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SC:         We  weren't  allowed  to  dance,  we  weren't  allowed  to  play  cards  and  everything, 
A  lot  of  those  people  who  belonged  to  those  clubs,   they  came  to  our  house. 
They  were  welcomed  and  they  had  a  good  time  at  our  house.      But  whenever 
they  had  bridge  parties,  or  parties  where  they  served  drinks,  why  we  just ... . 
they  knew  that  we  didn't  want  to  come,   you  know.    But  we  were  still  friends. 

JW:         Even  your  sisters?    Out  of  the  twelve  of  you,   probably  one  or  two  of  you  would 
want  to  go. 

SC:         Well,   I  tell  you,  the  boys  went.    (Chuckle) 

JW:        Did  the  girls  want  to  go  but  they  were  afraid  to  go? 

SC:         Well,  somehow..  „  somehow  or  other,   I  guess  maybe  some  of  them  would 
like  to  have  gone.    But  we  respected  the  wishes  of  our  parents. 

JW:        Do  you  remember  anything  about  the  Marcus  Garvey  movement? 

SC:         Oh,   I  do,   indeed.     In  fact,  there  was  a  friend  of  ours,   Lois  Frisbee.    She  went 
over  to  Africa  under. . .  on  one  of  these  ships,  you  know,  of  Marcus  Garvey. 
And  then  she  became  dissatisfied,   but  she  had  to  stay  over  there  because  she 
didn't  have  money  enough  to  come  back  home.    There  were  a  number  of 
people  who  went  over  there. 

JW:        From  this  area? 

SC:         Oh,   yes.    From  Oakland.    She  used  to  come  to  our  parties  and  we'd  go  to  her 

parties.    And  she  went  over  to  Africa,   you  know,   under  that  Garvey  movement. 
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JW:         \A4ial  was  your  understanding  of  what  Garvey  was  trying  to  do? 

SC:         Well,  he  seemed  to  think  that  our  people  would  have  more  freedom  and 

would  progress  faster  over  there  In  Africa  than  they  would  under  the  restrictions 
that  then  existed  here  in  the  United  States.    And  a  lot  of  people  believed  him. 

JW:         But  you  didn't? 

SC:         Well,  we. ..  no,  we  didn't  feel  that  we  needed  to  go  back  to  Africa . 

JW:        What  did  they  tell  you  about  Africa  when  you  were  in  school?    What  did  you 
know  about  Africa  when  you  were  young? 

SC:         Well,   I  tell  you,   it  used  to  be  very  embarrassing  for  Black  children  because 
in  the  books  they  would  have  these  Negroes  with  great  big  thick  lips,   you 
know,  and  everything  like...  that  looked  like  savages.    And  so  It  was 
embarrassing  for  the  Negro  children.    Because  they  didn't  tell  anything  about 
the  culture,   the  early  culture  of  Africa.    They  just  spoke  about  the  Africans 
being  so  savage,  you  know,  and  these  kind  of  almost  repulsive-looking 
pictures  of    Africans. 

JW:         What  did  they  tell  you  about  slavery? 

SC:         Well,  they,  ..    about  the  only  thing,   it  was  In  the  Civil  War,  about  Lincoln 
liberating  the  slaves.    But  there  wasn't...  you  were  not  told  about  the  abuses 
of  the  White  man,   you  know,  the  slaves.    But  Just  as  a  historical  fact  —  that 
there  were  slaves  and  that  Lincoln  liberated  them. 

JW:        Did  you  read  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin? 

SC:         Oh,   yes,   indeed!     I  read  It  two  or  three  times  — and  cried  over  It.    (Chuckle) 
Eliza  crossing  the  ice  and  Uncle  Tom's  death  and  everything.    Oh,   yes,   I 
certainly  did  read  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 

JW:        Did  they  put  that  on  as  a  play  here? 

SC:         I  was  just  thinking...  I  think.   It  seems  to  me  years  ago  '■hat  they  did  put   it  on 
as  a  play.     I  don't  believe  I  saw  it,  though. 

JW:        You  said  that  they...  when  you  were  coming  up  sometimes  people  would 
sing  "coon"  songs. 

SC:         Oh,  they  would  "Coon,   coon,   coon.     I  wish  my  color  would  fade,"    you  know. 
And  then  there  was  one  about  "Sadie,  Sadie,   my  chocolate  lady."    And 
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SC:        "All  coons  look  alike  to  me."    And  I  think  that  the...  and  "Alexander's 
Ragtime  Band." 

JW:        These  were  in  the  minstrel  shows...  where  the  people  would  black  their 
faces? 

SC  :        Yes,  yes.    They  used  to  have  those  black -faced  minstrel  shows. 

JW:         ^A'hy  didn't  the  Black  community  just  go  up  f-here  and  throw  rocks  at  them  or 
anything? 

SC:         Well,    I  think  that  at  that  time  they  were  afraid  of  reprisals.    They  had  not 

mustered  up  enough  of  this  modem  day  courage.    Because  I  think  they  figured 
that  they  would  not  have  any  backing  if  they  bucked  up  to  Miss  Anne  and 
Mr,  Charlie. 

JW:        So,   in  a  sense,  they  must  not  have  thought  the  police  and  the  law  were  no* 
on  their  side, 

SC:         That's  right.    That's  right. 

JW:        Only  If  they  were  extremely  well-behaved. 

SC:         That's  it.    Because,   you  see,   it'd  be  just   like..,  they  used  to  say  that  in 

slavery  time  they'd  talk  down  at  the  big  gate,  you  know.    They  were  afraid 
to  talk  up  to  the  master  but  they  talked  at  the  big  gate,  you  know  about 
what  they  would  do.       But  when  it  came  to  a  showdown,   they  were  afraid, 
because  they  knew  they  would  be  beaten  to  death  if  they  said  what  they  thought, 

JW:        What  happened  during  the  war  years,  during  the  Second  World  War?    You 
said  you  had  to  take  another  kind  of  job. 

SC:         Well,  you  know,  there  was  quite.,,  during  the  Second  World  War,  that  was 
when  the  influx  of  Black  people  increased.    That  was  what  built  up  the  city 
of  Richmond,  because,  you  know,    before  the  War,   I  think  that  in     Richmond 
there  were  only  about  two  or  three  Black  people.    Just  going  out  there  was  just 
like  going  out  into  the  country.    There  were  so  many  uninhabited  areas.    The 
Second  World  War  really  built  up  Richmond  until  now  It's  over  100,000,  you 
know.     Of  course,   it's  a  regular  metropolis  now.    But  it  was  the  Second 
World  War  that  built  that  up,  and  that  was  what  caused  the  Influx  of  Black 
people  to  Richmond.      So  that's  the  only  reason  why  they  could  have  a  Block 
Mayor,  because  of  the  predominance  of  the  Black  population  out  there, 

JW:         Wnot  did  the  people  who  were  here  think  about  all  of  the  people  who  were 
coming  here  from  the  South? 
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SC:         Well. . .  I  really  don't. . .  there  were  some  of  them  who  were  sort  of  loud  and 
wrong.    So,  of  course,  you  couldn't  quite  approve  of  some  of  the  things  that 
they  did.    Because  some  of  those  women  were  so  kind  of,  oh,  they  were  so 
loud  and  uncouth.    You  kind  of  wished  that  they  would  tone  down  sometimes, 
you  know.    (Chuckle)    Then  there  was  the  mixture.    As  I  said,  there  were 
the  cultured  ones  who  came  and  bought  homes.    A  to*'  of  them  bought  homes 
in  Alameda  and  kept  them  up  nicely.    That  was  what  built  up  the  Black 
population  in  Alameda. 

But  then  there  were  some  who  would  Just  live  it  up,  and,   in  fact,  they  said  that 
some  of  those  women  would  go  in  in  their  dirty  jeans  and  buy  expensive  fur 
coats,  you  know.    Come  in  all  greasy  and  dirty  and  pay  cash,  you  know,  they 
were  making  good  money.    Then  there  were  some  of  them,  when  the  War  ended 
so  suddenly,  why  they  had  lived  up  everything. . .    And  California  had  to, , . 
to  keep  them  from  going  on  welfare,  had  to  pay  their  fare  back  home.    They 
were  some  of  the  improvident  ones,  you  know,  who  just  spent  it  up...  they 
had  it  spent  before  they  go<"  it. 

JW:         Wens  things  better  off  or  worse  off  for  Black  people  after  the  War? 

SC:         Wellooo  I  don't  know  whether  there  was.  o .  I  guess,   in  a  way,  there  were 
unfavorable  factors  that  came  up  because  there  were  people  who  did  not  go 
back  home,  and  they  were  scrambling  around  for  other  jobs...  you  know, 
jobs  that  didn't  exist.    Some  of  those  possibly  who  had  not  been  provident 
were  on  welfare.    And  some  of  them  had  been  provident  and  taken  care  of 
them  and  bought  their  homes.    They   had  made  a  new  place  for  themselves  and 
planted  their  roots  out  here  in  California,  and  did  very  well  because  they 
were  provident  and  conservative. 

JW:         Did  many  of  these  people  join  Cooper...  Union?    (I'm  mispronouncing  the 
name  of  the  Church.) 

SC:         Cooper/_^Zion  I  Church? 

JW:        Yes. 

SC:         Well,  some  of  them  did.    But  a  great  many  of  them,    I  think  as  in  any  group 
of  Blacks,  so  many  of  them  are  Baptist,    You  know  there  are  more  Baptist 
Blacks  than  there  are  Methodist.    So  many  of  them  were  Baptist  or  else  they 
joined  these  Pentecostal  churches.    No,  we  didn't  get  all  of  them,    I  think 
the  Baptists  and  the  Pentecostals  and  those  different  people,    I  think,  got 
most  of  them . 

JW:        Did  your  members  or  minister  go  out  of  their  way  to  try  to  recruit  people  into 
the  church?     Or  did  they  hope  that  they  went  back  where  they  came  from? 

SC:         Well,  they...  some  of  the  ministers  had  been  more  active  than  others,  you 
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SC:         know,   in  going  out  info  the  ccmmunity  and  trying  to  draw  in  members.    They 
just  waited  for  the  people  to  come  of  their  own  volition,  you  know. 

JW:        Did  they  have  any  affect  on  the  style  or  the  way  the  church  was  run? 

SC:         Well...     I  don't  think  that  the  influx  of  new  members  have  changed  the  style 
too  mucho    As  a  general  thing,  you  know,  each  minister  possibly  makes  some 
little  difference  in  the  order  of  sep/ices.    But  I  don't  think  that  the   members 
made  too  much  difference  in  the  {services]  . 

JW:        Are  most  of  the  members  that  belong  to  your  church  from  old  families  or  from 
the  migrant  families? 

SC:         Well,  so  many  of  the  old-timers,  the  people  with  whom  I  came  up,    I  have 
outlived  them.    I  have  outlived,  oh,  so  many.     I  have  outlived  most  all  of 
the  real    old-timers  in  my  churchy     I  am  the  oldest  active  member.    Now  we 
have  a  member  who  is  a  shut-in;  she's  96,   but  she's  no  longer  able  to  do 
anything  but  just  pay  her  dues.     I  am  the  oldest,  both  in  point  of  age  and  in 
point  of  attendance.     I  have  been  there  longer  than  anybody  in  Cooper,  because 
I  have  been  in  there  since  I  was  a  little  girl,  when  they  had  it  on  Campbell 
Street. 

JW:         But  there  are  like  your  children's  generation,   they  are  still  California  natives. 
Are  there  more  native  born,   people  whose  families  were  natives  in  the  church 
or  more  people  whose  parents  were  Southerners? 

SC:         No,   I  don't  think,  with  the  exception  of  the  younger  people,   I  don't  think 
there's  very  many  of  our  people  who  were  native  born.     I  don't  think  so. 

JW:         So  they  have,   in  one  way  or  another,  sort  of  assimilated  Into  the  community? 

SC:         Yes. 

JW:        Do  most  of  your  friends  still  associate  with  California  bom  people,  or  have 
they  made  friends  with^otherj. 

SC:         Oh,   yes„     It  doesn't...  it's  just  a  matter  of  people  with  whom  you  find 

congenial  companionship.    I  don't  think  that  It  mokes  any  difference  to  people 
if  they  are  congenial  —  Just  where  you  were  born!     I  doubt  very  much  if 
there  are  very  many  of  the  people  who  are  grown  in  our  church  who  have  not 
come  from  some  other  state. 

JW:         Well,   I  know  that  one  of  my  irtervieAees  told  me  that  the  "old  settlers"  sort  o^ 
drew  into  a  tight  circle  like  they  were  being  invaded  by  Indians  or  something. 
I  know  a  lot  of  people  that  I  have  inten/Iewed,  still  their  friends  are  people 
who  they  grew  up  with  and  they  haven't  made  too  many  Friends  with  people  who 
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JW:        came  here  from  other  places. 

SC:         Well,  of  course,   I'm  sure  there  are  people  who  still  kind  of  draw  a  tight  circle 
and  do  not  accept  just  anybody.    But  insofar  as  I'm  concerned,  our  family  has 
been  very  gregarious,   you  'Know.     It's  Just  a  matter  of  the  people  with  whom 
you  feel  comfortable  and  who  are  congenial  . 


JW: 


In  a  general  sense,  since  the  early  part  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  when  you 
were  a  very  young  woman,  do    you  think  that  things  in  this  area  of  the  country 
have  improved  in  general,  for  people,  or  have  things  gotten  worse? 


SC:         Well,   in  the  matter  of  being  included,  so  many  doors  have  been  opened  for 

our  people  that  were  Just  like  a  sto-ne  wall,  a  stone  wall  when  I  was  coming  up. 
And  so  they  have  made  amazing  progress  in  all  of  the  professions.     It's  just 
been  simply  amazing  the  way  they  have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
of  the  open  doors,  that  we  would  not  have  dreamed  of...  things  have  happened 
that  I  would  not  have  not  have  dreamed  possible  when  I  was  a  girl.    But, 
financially,  things  are  better  for  them.    And  opportunity-wise,   it's  better 
for  them.    But  I . . .  morally,  the  world  is  going. . .  is  worsened  since  I  was 
a  girlo 

JW:        Why  do  you  think  that  is? 

SC:         Why  do  I  think  sol 

JW:        No,  what  do  you  think  has  caused  it  to  change? 

SC:         Well,   I  think  possibly  that  before  people  had  so  many  advantages,  they  stuck 
closer  to  God,  and  they  were  more  consen/atlve.    But  with  prosperity,   I 
think  that  people,  they  began  to  feel  self-sufficient.    "Well,   I  can  take  care 
of  myself."     Then  they  got  to  the  place  that  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the 
moral  code  and  everything  didn't  mean  quite  as  much  to  them  as  it  used  to. 

JW:         You  published  a  book  of  poetry.    How  did  that  come  about?    What    made  you 
decide  to  get  it  together  and  how  did  you  bring  it  out? 

SC:  Well,  I  tell  you,  I  think  that  always...  I  call  myself  a  compulsive  scribbler. 
Because,  I  don't  know...  for  years  and  years,  you  know,  these  thoughts  hove 
come  into  my  mind  and  it  just  worried  me  until  I  got  them  out  on  paper...  until 
it  trickled  through  my  mind  and  out  of  my  fingertips  out  onto  paper.  And  for 
a  long  time,  you  know,  a  lot  o^  people  didn't  even  know...  because  I  never 
said  anything  about  it.    I  never  thought  about  it  being  worthwhile  publishing. 

And  then,  well,   I  tell     you  the  one  who  insisted  on  my  writing  was  Dr.  Thurman. 
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SC:  I  had  resumed  from  a  trip  to  New  York,  and  this  poem,  you  know,  the  one 

about  "I  sit  in  the  Plaza,"  you  know.    He  was  here  at  the  house...  when  I 
came  home  on  the  plane.    And  so  I  told  him,   I  said,   "This  came  to  me  in 
about  twenty  minuteSo"    Well,  of  course,    i  had  never  thought  about  it. 
And  so  he  kept  working  on  it  and  working  on  it.    So    the  children  got 
together.    My  friend,  Jessie  Chico,  did  the  proof-reading  and  the  galley 
work  and  the,  you  know,  categorizing  the  poem.    Because  she  herself  is  a 
writer,  and  belongs  to  the  V/riter's  Guild,  the  same  as  Dr.  Thurman  does.    And 
so  ^■hat  was  how  it  came  about  that  it  was  published « 

JW:  How  have  your  friends  and  family  reacted  to  your  being  a  published  author? 

SC:  Well,   people  have  been  very  gracious.    Everywhere  that  people  have  bought 

the  booic,  they  have  been  very  kind  In  saying  that  they  have  gotten  a  great 
deal  of  help  from  them.    And  so  It  warms  my  heart,  because  when  1...  when 
the  book  went  out,    I  prayed.     I  said,   "Lord,  this  brain-child  of  mine,  wherever 
It  goes,    I  want  it  to  be  an  ambassador  of  goodwill,  and  I  want  it  to  meet  the 
need  of  the  mood  of  the  moment."    Because  it  varies.    Sometimes  maybe  a 
person  feels  like  reading  one  poem,   you  know,  which  fits  that  present  need, 
you  knowo    And  then  another  that's  in  another  vein  would  fit  ano^'her  need. 
So  people  have  been  very  gracious  and  the  bod<  has  met  with  a  very  warm 
reception. 

JW:  I'd  like  to  borrow  a  copy.     I've  read  it  once  because  Mrs.  Albert  loaned  me 

a  copy,   Elena  Albert.    But  I  gave  it  back  to    her.    So  may  I  borrow  a  copy, 
or  buy  a  copy,  or  whatever? 

SC:  /To  AR:_]  Baby,  would  you  get  a  book.  Baby? 

JW:  Of  the  places  that  you've  seen  outside  of  California,  outside  of  the  Bay  Area, 

what  did  you  enjoy  the  most?     If  you  had  to  go  somewhere  else  to  live,  where 
would  you    go  ? 

SC:  Well,   I  don't  know.     I  think  that  if  I  were  going  to  live  anywhere  else...  of 

course,   I  would  not  want  to  live  anywhere  —  but  if  I  were  going  to,    I  think 
that  it  would  be  Washington,  D.C, 

JW:  Why  Washington? 

SC:  Well,  there's  a  lot  of  historical  interest  there.    And  then,  of  course,  my  oldest 

son,  he  lives  there  and  he  has  a  lot  of  friends  and  I  have  always  been  very  warmly 
received.     In  fact,   I  have  been  warmly  received  everywhere.    But  I  would  not 
want  to  live  In  the  South.    I  would  not  want  to  live  In  Chicago.    I  would  not 
want  to  live  in  New  York.    I...     I  might  possibly  settle  on  New  Jersey 
because...  I  like  New  Jersey.     I  have  been  in  so  many... 

JW:  I  was  wondering  whether  If,   before  this  hour  runs  out,  you  would  feel  up  to 

reading  a  posm  from  your  booko 
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SC:  Oka/o    But, .»  There's  some  of  them  that  I  know  by  heart.     "I  sit  In  o.," 

JW:  Okay,     Let  me  just  make  sure  that  I'm  going  to  have  time,,.,   I  don't  want  It 

to  clip  In  the  middle.    Okay,   It's  fine, 

SC:  You  know,  whenever  I   go,,,  whenever  I  have  been  to  New  York  and  have  had 

time  to  sit,   you  know,   Rockeffeier  Plaza  has  always  been  one  of  my  favorite 
sitting  places  because  you  know  the  decor  of  that  is  beautlfuL    Then,  too, 
watching  people  go  to  and  fro,  all  the  different  levels  of  life  from  the  very 
rich,  you  know,  down  to    the  lowest  leveL    And  I  love  to  watch  people. 
I  used  to  always  take  my  pad  because  I  never  knew  when  the  Muse  was  going 
to  visit  me.    So  this  one  came  In  about  twenty  m'rutes: 

I  sit  in  the  Plaza  as  tourists  do. 

Observing  the  people  and  admiring  the  view. 

Watching  the  ceaseless  ebb  and  flow 

Of  the  stream  of  humanity  as  It  goes  to  and  fro. 

Some  are  chic  with  the  aura  of  gold 

And  others  are  weary  and  sad  and  old. 

One  could  wish  for  conditions  more  even 

That  on  earth  could  be  a  foretaste  of  heaven. 

For  a  greater  share  of  the  spark  divine 

And  less  of  the  selfish  'just  me  and  mine' , 

I've  watched  the  children  as  here  I  sit 

And  I  wonder  if  they'll    make  this  world  more  fit 

Andstrive  for  a  truer  brotherhood  and 

Work  together  for  the  common  good. 

Now  that  came  to  me  so  fast,   in  about  twenty  minutes,  you  know.    Now 
sometimes...  It  doesn't  olways  come  that  way.    Sometimes  It  will  come  a 
verse  at  a  time,  or  a  couple  of  lines  at  a  time.    Then  sometimes  It  just  comes 
all  at  once. 

JW:  Have  you  saved  any  of  the  poems  that  you  wrote  when  you  were  a  teenager? 

SC:  No.    You  know,   I  have  lost  as  many  poems,    I  guess,,,  because  I  just  put  them 

on  a  scrap    of  paper,  and  then,..   I've  lost  as  many,    I  guess,  as  I've  had 
published.    Some  of  them  I  can't  even  remember  them.     Sometimes  If  I  don't 
capture  that  thought,  you  know.   Immediately...  because  sometimes  In  the 
middle  of  the  night,  why  a  thought  would  come  to  me,  and  I  didn't  put  it 
down.  Then  when  it  came,    I'd  say,   "Well,  what  was  that?"  and  I've  lost 
It,    So  I  got  to  the  place  when  I  was  still  doing  writing,  sometimes  two    or 
three  o'clock  In  the  morning  I'd  have  to  get  up,   because  It  would  torment  me 
until  I  got  It  on  paper, 

JW:  Do  you  have  other  published  works? 
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SC:  No,  no.     I  don't,     I  don't  have  oo »   I  have  been  working,  .o  you  know,   I  have 

been  commissioned  to  write  the  centennial  poem  for  Livingston  College,  and 
that's  next  year.    So  I  have  been  working  on  that.    And  I  have  just  about... 
I  thought  I  had  finished,  and  then  Dr„  and  Mrs.  Thurman  suggested  my  making 
it  more  personalized  because  they  wanted  me  to  mention  the  fact  that  somehow 
or  other...  bring  it  in  about  the  soldiers  who  were  sent  from  Livingston  College, 
who  had  been  in  the /.Civil  J  War.    Then  they  mentioned  the  fact  that 
Frederick  Douglass,   Harriet  Tubman  and  Sojourner  Truth  were  Zionites,  and 
they  were  very  interesting.    And  so  I  had  to  make  up  a  verse.    So  this  was 
the  way  that  I  included  their  names: 

Frederick  Douglass,   Harriet  Tubman  and  Sojourner  Truth 

Left  a  magnificent  legacy  to  following  youth. 

Each  lit  a  candle  and  their  glowing  light  shone 

As  they  demonstrated  their  interest  in  the  young  Livingstone, 

That  was  the  way  I  took  care  of  those.    And  then  so  that  I  could  include  about 
the  soldiers: 

The  students  should  remember  ever  more 

That  they  live  in  an  area  rich  in  historical  lore 

Where  many  brave  men  have  lived  and  died 

Who  hove  served  their  country  with  honor  and  pride. 

You  see,  that  was  the  way  I  took  care  of  that.  So  I  still  have  to  reassemble 
that  and  get  It  in  the  proper  sequence,  you  know.  But  I  must  have  It  pretty 
soon,  because  It's  next  year,  the  centennial, 

JW:  I  think  we  have  time,,  oh,   let  me  see,   for  one  more.     If  we  don't  I'll  bring 

another  tape, 

SC:  Now,  this  one  is  the  retreat.    I  went  too  wonderful  retreat  that  Dr,  Thurman 

conducted,  and  I  was  so  impressed  with  that  that  these  lines  came  to  my  mind: 

After  trial  and  turmoil,  when  the  burden  of  life  assails. 

How  welcome  in  God's  wide  acres  is  the  blessed  peace  that  prevails. 

With  time  to  commune  with  nature,  and  talk  to  nature's  God 

Who  loves  us  from  the  cradle  'til  the  time  we  return  to  the  sod. 

And  as  we  listen  in  silence  to  the  Messenger  He  has  sent 

We  glimpse  a  way  of  living  that  is  like  unto  the  way  He  meant. 

The  rugged  road  will  seem  smoother  as  we  struggle  toward  our  goals 

For  our  spirits  have  been  freshened  and  Peace  has  entered  our  souls. 
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END  TAPE 
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JW:  One  more? 

SC:  Oh.    Well,    I'll  give  you  the  one  that  I  call  a  "Bunch  of  Sweet  Peas,"  because 

the  key  words  begin  with  "P," 

Peace  in  the  heart. 

Prayer  on  the  lips. 

The  Purpose  to  practice  what  you  preach  o 

Persistently  and  patiently. 

Preserve  the  Principles  of  Christianity, 

And  Praise  God  for  His  Providence, 

His  Protection  and  His  Powero 

I  call  that  a  "Bunch  of  Sweet  Peas"  . 

JW:  That's  a  nice  one„    Okay,    I  think  we'll  stop  now. 
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END    TAPE 


END    OF    INTERVIEW 


